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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub- 
mitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes for 


return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself responsible 
for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CountRY Lire can alone be 


taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of the owner should be 
placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


PRINCIPLES OF . .-.| 
TEMPERANCE REFORM | 


N April 1st a debate took place in the House of 
Commons that deserves some attention. It arose 

over the introduction by Mr. McKinnon Wood of a 

Bill for the promotion of temperance in Scotland. 

Perhaps an ill-tempered or cynical critic might say 

that the debate which followed was characteristic of that 
country. Scotland time out of mind has been notorious for 
its drinking habits. The best stories of drink come from it: 
its early medieval and eighteenth century literature is saturated 
with drink. There is scarcely a public man of a date earlier than 
the middle of last century whose life was not connected in some 
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way with taverns and bibulous associations. The best drinking 
song in the world was written by Scotland’s national poet, yet the 
average Scotchman is a little addicted to getting into an attitude 
of pious horror over his national failing; and this came out 
very strongly in the debate to which we have alluded. The great 
majority of the speakers were obviously in favour of stern repres- 
sion. That ought not to be altogether wondered at, because even 
in England the passing of an Act forbidding customers to take their 
children into public-houses throws a stigma upon these places. 
The whole tone of those who argued the matter in the House 
of Commons was that it was disgraceful to be connected in any 
way with a public-house, and that our main duty was to suppress 
as many of them as possible, with or without the co-operation 
of a majority of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood in which 
they were situated. 

We venture to think that this is a mistaken and futile 
policy. There is no matter in which the inhabitants of these 
islands have made greater progress during the last century 
than in that of temperance; but neither repressive measures 
nor teetotal eloquence can claim the merit. The real reasons 
why people consume less alcohol to-day than they did a hundred 
years ago are fairly obvious. One of the great causes of drinking 
then was that men had little else to do. Their idea of jollifica- 
tion fifty years ago was to meet in a bar, stand round it, and 
pay for drinks for one another. Nowhere were there so many 
active amusements as there are to-day. On a Bank Holiday, 
for example, comparatively few people now think of resorting 
to a public-house. They go to the seaside, they play golf, they 
ride bicycles, or follow other open-air amusements; and 
wherever open-air amusements prevail, drinking tends to shrink. 
The fact is that hard exercise and alcohol do not go well 
together. This generation has found out that there is more 
real refreshment in a cup of tea than there is in a glass of beet 
or spirits, and there never was a time in British history when 
healthy and strong young men and women were so much 
addicted to taking a simple cup of tea as refreshment; but 
does not this suggest the line along which reformers should 
try to work? It is the line that the Public-house Trust Com- 
panies have already found out for themselves. The public- 
house bar is an institution that has outlived its use, and there- 
fore it might with great advantage be abolished altogether. 
The effects on real temperance of that simple proceeding would 
be very great. When men are assembled at a bar, it is natural 
for drinks to follow one another in rapid succession; but if 
they are in a room, and have to go through the formality of 
ringing a bell and giving an order, a certain amount of restraint 
is at once introduced. The situation is not unlike that of a 
man with loose money in his pocket, and of the same man 
having to write a cheque to meet his purchases. In the latte 
case he is compelled to give some consideration to the act. 
In the next place, the publican, who enjoys a monopoly of pro- 
viding drink, ought not to regard it as a grievance if he is com- 
pelled by the law to supply his customers with food as well. 
[It is a very good principle of the Trust Companies which ensures 
that the managers of their public-houses shall be paid, not on 
the amount of alcohol which is consumed, but in proportion 
to the food and non-intoxicating beverages which they dispose 
of. There are a very great number of people who would never 
taste alcohol if light refreshments were placed within their 
reach at a moderate cost. Then a modern public-house could 
easily be rendered not only innocent, but attractive by the 
addition of proper games, amusements, and even music. To 
keep people happy and employed is in itself a long step towards 
keeping them sober. 

The desirability of changes like these lies in the fact that 
they are not compuslory. People cannot be made sober by 
Act of Parliament, and, as Bishop Wilberforce said, “if they 
could, it would be better for them to be free than sober.’’ But 
such changes as we have indicated ought to be accompanied 
by others. Those who at the present moment keep hotels and 
other places where men and women eat have a real grievance 
in the fact that they pay licence on the value of property, and 
not on the amount of alcoholic liquor sold. A change in this 
respect is very urgently required. Pains should be taken, too, 
to see that beer and spirits of the best quality only are retailed. 
This is the only method by which success can be hoped for in 
the endeavour to nourish a taste for English productions as 
against some of the cheap, fiery wines that are at present im- 
ported. Were these reforms made, it is obvious that the public- 
house of the future would not be a place into which a man would 
be ashamed of taking his wife and dared not bring his children, 
but, on the contrary, he might take the whole family there for 
innocent amusement, accompanied by reasonable refreshment. 

*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 


the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once lo him. 
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ASTER saw the end of the Coal Strike, but the holiday 
was shorn of much of the gaiety natural to it by the 
restrictions caused by the stoppage of many trains. 
It was absolutely impossible for the companies to 
run the usual cheap excursions, and there were also 

. very large number of people who had been unemployed and 
were therefore out of funds. The consequence of this was that 
on Friday and Saturday, when usually there is an extraordinary 
‘xodus of tourists from London, the principal stations had a 
deserted, melancholy look, quite unprecedented at this season. 
It was the more melancholy because of the shrinkage of the 
number of porters and other officials engaged, a great many 
having been paid off owing to the scarcity of coal. It was sad 
to reflect that an Easter Sunday that seemed to have brought 
summer with it had to be spent by such a large proportion of 
Londoners in town. Their fate was less to be regretted on 
Monday, because if Sunday gave us June, Monday took us back 
to Christmas. On the one day we were taking our meals in 
the open air, and on the next shivering before a good fire. 


Country residents who have been waiting with some 
impatience for the new telephone scheme which Mr. Herbert 
Samuel promised to evoive will not derive much satisfaction 
from the perusal of the Official Statement sent out by the Post 
Office authorities. No mention whatever is made of the 
isolated farmer, who stands very much in need of telephonic 
service at a reasonable rate, and there is not much comfort in 
the document for those who, without asking for special facilities, 
have applied for an installation. In cases personally known to 
the writer the agreement has been signed for more than two 
months, and still not a stroke of work done. This is extremely 
aggravating at the busy season of spring, when rapid and easy 
communication is much more valuable than it will be later on 
in the year. The excuse made by the Government is that by 
their agreement the National Telephone Company have had to 
refrain from capital expenditure and the Post Office has now to 
deal with the arrears of three years. Town work is apparently 
as far behind as that in the country. 

Some days ago we were asked advice about a case which 
probably has more than one parallel at the present moment 
It was that of a poultry-farmer who bought a stock of chickens 
from the owner of the land that he had. These birds began to 
die of diphtheritic roup almost as soon as he got possession 
of them. This disease had been lingering about the place 
before the purchase was completed. He had paid a good market 
price, 4s. a head, for about two hundred of the fowl, and the 
juestion submitted to us was whether or not he had any 
iction against the vendor. The matter, of course, is a legal 
ne, and we submitted it to a lawyer. Our purpose is not to 
show the origin or the legality of the case, but rather to point 
ut the prevalence of the disease and the very great danger 
people run who stock poultry at the present moment. There 
is no cure that we know of, although there are several devices 
lor apparently suppressing the disease if it unhappily breaks 
out again. Diphtheria is generally due to bad drainage, and 
the coops were in this instance described as being in a filthy 
condition. 
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At the Educational Conference which opened at Hull 
on Easter Monday morning, a novel and interesting suggestion 
was made by the president, Mr. Walter Bentliff. His main 
theme was that children who are likely to profit by it should 
have the opportunity of a secondary as well as an elementary 
education, and he pointed out the great difficulty of achieving 
this in scattered and sparsely-populated districts. Yet it is 
quite certain that boys at the top of a rural school are often 
as well worth educating as any of those who go to town schools. 
The great obstacle to carrying on their education is that the 
secondary schools of the county are so far away. Mr. Bentliff's 
proposal, in his own words, is “‘ Let them, then, consolidate the 
tops of the rural schools, and provide the necessary vehicles to 
convey these children from their homes to the central secondary 
schools.” He went on to say that this is no mere dream; 
it is already done in the United States of America, in Canada, 
in Australia and in Scotland. It may perhaps interest him 
to know that round about Luton in Bedfordshire, where girls 
are urgently required for the working up of Japanese plaiting, 
it is customary at a busy time to send omnibuses into the 
country districts to collect them from their homes in the 
morning. This is, practically, what the proposal comes to. 


Some consternation was caused last week by the publication 
of a return showing the number of street accidents that had 
been caused by vehicles in 1911. The most important fact 
brought out by the statistics is that while the number of street 
accidents due to horses tends to grow smaller, those arising from 
mechanically-propelled carriages are increasing. It is easy 
to understand why the horse should be responsible for fewer 
accidents than before, since the animal has to a large extent 
been removed from the work of the street. At the same time, 
the total number of accidents is greater than in the preceding 
vear. Even the horse was responsible for the deaths of twenty 
nine persons more in Iy1r than in 1910, and the motor’s increase 
was close on thirty per cent. A mere statement of the facts 
would be alarming, even if they were not borne out by the 
experience of every passenger in the street. We all know that 
crossing has become a perilous adventure since the popularisation 
of the taxicab. It would be amusing if it were not tragic to 
watch the middle-aged and elderly men and women glancing 
perpetually up and down the street before essaying to cross it. 
The new carriages arrive so quickly and often so noiselessly 
that much experience and agility are needed to escape them. 


SONG. 

The Wind that brings the rain 

Comes blowing from the West. 
It seeks—the search is vain 
It weeps, with tears of rain, 
For long-lost loved domain, 

The Islands of the Blest. 
Oh, Wind that brings the rain, 

Come blowing from the West. N. I 


The British public is not in the slightest degree likely to 
be satisfied with this state of things. It has ever been recog- 
nised, in theory if not in practice, that the foot-passenger 
has as much right as the occupant of any carriage, whether 
propelled by horse or mechanical power, to make his street 
journey in security and without being subject to shocks 
of alarm. Broadly speaking, two remedies are proposed. 
One is to limit the speed rigorously, the other is to remove the 
speed limit but to hold the driver of every carriage responsible 
for the safe and even considerate management and driving of 
his vehicle. In the case of motorists it would certainly be 
advisable to deprive the driver of his licence temporarily, ot 
even perpetually, if convicted for responsibility for an accident. 
We are inclined to think that this is the better way of proceed- 
ing, because a driver, when he has complied with the speed 
limit, is apt to think that he has done his duty. If people get 
in the way of his slowly-driven car, they are at fault, in his 
silent reasoning ; but this is not sufficient. The driver must 
take care not to run down or come into collision with pedestrians 
even when they are acting rashly or without the care that 
might be expected from them. 


Very often the lament is raised that the horse as a beast 
of burden is disappearing from London streets, but no one who 
watched the parade of van horses on Easter Monday would have 
believed this to be the case. During all the time that this 
institution has been in existence there has been no finer show. 
The record was beaten as regards the number of exhibits and the 
quality has never been excelled. It shows that those who use 
van horses to a great extent take the greatest pride in keeping 
them as smart and clean and fit as possible. In many cases 
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the manner in which the manes and tails were plaited showed 
that an expert had been employed for the purpose. If we 
remember that the original object in holding this parade of 
van horses was to encourage owners to deal kindly with them, 
it must be very gratifying to think of the honest and kindly- 
looking cattle, whose condition and spirits speak of the best of 
treatment and a generous diet. It would seem that the day is 
sti]l far off when for urban van-work the motor is likely to replace 
the horse. 


Mr. Richardson Evans has written an immensely inter- 
esting letter to The Times in which he points out that Japan, 
which has adopted so many Western ideas, has taken up very 
heartily the suppression of field advertisements. During the 
last year Count Hayashi, when in England, took the trouble 
to ascertain from Mr. Richardson Evans and other people 
what was the object and meaning of the Scapa Society, and 
on returning to Japan he at once began to induce his country- 
men to put these ideas into practical operation. They seem 
to have agreed very readily. It is well understood by the 
Japanese that the loveliness of their country is a commercial 
asset of great value, and, besides, they are naturally lovers 
of beauty, as is witnessed by their books and pictures. No 
doubt the merchants of Japan have carried the modern craze 
of advertising to a very high pitch, but there are enough people 
of culture in the country to outweigh the mere commercial 
consideration. Mr. Richardson Evans thinks that we have 
something to learn from our young ally, and he is perfectly 
right. Our fields and groves, too, are among the most beautiful 
of the world, and it is of very great consequence that in these 
days, when the population is welling over them, steps should 
be taken to prohibit their desecration. We are glad to believe 
that Mr. Richardson Evans’ society are achieving a distinct 
success in this direction. 

In another part of the paper we give some account of the 
destruction of Lake House by fire, a calamity which has to be 
added to the long list of those that have occurred at holiday- 
time. Our present information does not show who was to 
blame, but there are several people who deserve very high 
praise. Among them, one is inclined to number the servant 
which is called the dumb friend of man, namely, a retriever 
dog. This was a great favourite of the family, and was accus- 
tomed to sleep outside one of the bedrooms. It aroused one 
of the sleepers during the night by its barking and whining, 
and Mr. Illingworth, on responding to its alarm, found the 
house full of smoke, and the flames very shortly after broke out. 
Mr. Illingworth himself acted with a courage worthy of the 
occasion, and it deserves to be recorded that he returned to the 
fire and probably risked his life in order to save the dog. Our 
readers may remember that Lake’ House, then the residence of 
Mr. J. W. Lovibond, was illustrated in our issue of February 8th, 
1908, when a very full description of it was given by Mr. Tipping. 
This and the pictures that accompany it have a melancholy 
interest now, as they form an accurate record of what the house 
was. It is worthy of note that this is the second fire, a previous 
one having occurred about 1840. It was not so destructive, 
however, as that which is chronicled to-day. 


A good many chemists are out on the warpath of experi- 
ment just now with the idea of discovering, if it be possible, 
a substance for road-coating which will not injure the fish in 
any stream into which effluent from the roads so treated may 
be washed by a storm of rain. We believe that the experiments 
have led to the satisfactory conclusion that it is quite possible 
to make a tar solution perfectly good for the purpose of rendering 
the roads dust-proof and sound for all the uses of the passengers, 
and at the same time so freed of elements noxious to fish-life 
that its washings clo little or no harm when they fall into a 
neighbouring river. 


When people talk lightly of the happy wild life of the fields 
they do not take into account the accidents to which wild 
creatures are exposed. We do not refer so much to the deliberate 
attempt of man to kill them either in sport or for other purposes, 
such as getting rid of destructive vermin and, like primitive 
man, slaying for food. But every now and then a little incident 
crops up which shows that even in their play in the fields wild 
animals are exposed to many dangers. To-day a correspondent 
gives an account of a hare which became entangled in long 
tendrils of briar and hanged itself as effectually as it could have 
done had it stumbled into a poacher’s snare. From time to 
time we have had similar accounts; now it is of a deer that 
has got its horn entwined in a thicket and died in agony, 
now of a little bird caught by a hair and hanged until it was 
dead. On one occasion we had sent us a blue tit which had 
apparently been choked by a grain that it had inadvertently 
tried to swallow instead of the insect food natural to it. The 
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grain was found in its gullet. These are but examples of the 
curious tragedies of which we get many accounts in the course 
of the year. 


The waiter, like the poet, is born and not made. Probably 
there are not many people who know that there is an institu- 
tion which exists for the purpose of teaching boys to become 
waiters. It seems to have a fruitless mission if we may judge 
from the account of its proceedings, which the head of the 
establishment has communicated in an interview. It suffers 
from two drawbacks which are undoubtedly serious in a 
teaching institution. In the first place, it cannot get any pupils, 
and in the second, it cannot find a teacher for them if there 
were any! The County Council, in its innocence, appears to 
have thought that a skilled waiter would jump at a fixed salary 
at something between two and three hundred pounds per annum. 
Nothing of the kind. To the waiter who has “ arrived’ such 
a salary is a flea-bite. As tothe pupils, they are in such a hurry 
to get behind the guests at actual restaurants and earn a small 
salary and many tips that they will not give that time to study 
which the authorities seem to think necessary. 

ODE TO A BANK OF PRIMROSES. 
Ye clustered stars! Ye dotted isles of dawn, 
That on the March wind breaks upon the earth 
And kindles it to radiance, ye are born 
As lowly heralds of a greater birth, 
And sounds of freedom, songs of mirth 
From stream and field and nill and plain, 
Leap in triumphant answer. Gloom and dearth 
Shrink backward from your presence: once again 
The sombre cloak is rent ’neath which the world has lain. 


Spring, like a timid angel, breathes her spell 

And joyously her listening maidens hear ; 

Not one lone flower that peeps from sheltered dell 

To greet a straying sunbeam; everywhere 

The woods are spangled and the fragrant air 

Blows softly o’er the land. Young Life is queen, 

Dethroning Slumber ; banks that late were bare, 

Stripped by the ravenous winds, can scarce be seen 
For pale, pure blossoms nestling in their folds of’ green. 


As in the faltering hour which gives it birth 
Love comes and goes within the other’s eyes 
And, a shy stranger on this solemn earth, 

Is changed to wonder, all is glad surprise, 
Beauty unknown, undreamt of, till it lies 
Glorious and crowned at last, so comes the Spring 
Into the heart of man: new-born she flies, 

An unremembered bird that soars to sing, 

Rapture renewed once more and joy in everything. 


Ye myriad lamps, not yours the outspread wings, 
The breathless thrill, the heart’s wild ecstasy ; 
Yours is the spirit that sweet wonder brings 
And benison of joy’s tranquillity. 
The earliest beech-leaf, bursting tenderly 
From its long sheath of auburn, is a sign 
Pagan and exquisite, a canopy 
To shade the dance of Pan: ye ever shine 
To light our hearts with peace and teach us love divine. 


Here, blessed emblems of eternal hope, 
Where massed in fragrant loveliness ye make 
A living temple of the woodland slope, 

Our spirits, silent-winged, their freedom take 
Through joy to reverence and we awake 

With all things living to an ageless day. 
Nought is beyond and, like a tranquil lake, 
The world is lying where no skies are grey: 


Youth lifts her voice in song; all else has passed away. 
R. GORELL BARNES. 


The ancient question, “ What’s in a name?” has been 
the topic, in one form or other, of frequent litigation. Lately 
we have seen it crop up in the case of Sprat v. Sardine, the 
particular point at issue being whether it is legal to call a sprat, 
cured after the sardine manner and put up in similar boxes, 
by the name of that fish. It is urged that the sardine has a 
copyright, not to be infringed, in his title, though it is only a 
courtesy one—he being not come to his full rank, but only a 
youthful pilchard. But it is an argument which leaves quite 
open, as one of those problems of taste on which there can be 
no certain decision, the question whether the sprat, which is a 
full-grown though a small person, is not quite as good and 
succulent a fish as the sardine Comparatively few people 
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know the great excellence, second to that of no fish that swims, 
of the sprat, and the reason they do not know it is that he is 
so cheap. The fishmongers will not sell sprats if they can sell 
anything else, and it is very difficult to get a self-respecting 
fishmonger to supply them. But it is a supply that is well 
vorth insisting on. 


An admirable suggestion has been made, which, if carried 
ito effect, would very surely improve the trout-fishing in 
scotland at very little, if any, loss of sport to the angler. It 
a proposal that no trout shall be retained of less length than 
inches, and that none shall be sold, or exposed for sale, of 

s than eight inches. It is a suggestion which ought to derive 
ce from its moderation. It can give a man no great pleasure 
fill his creel with babies of a few inches long; but on open 
iter he has the feeling that, if he puts them back, they will 
bably only be caught by someone else who has not the same 
rtsmanlike sentiments about the slaughter of small inno- 
ts. If, however, he knew that there was a law forbidding 
‘ther, as well as himself, to put into the basket trout of that 
\inutive size, he would obey it very gladly, in the hope that 
fish so returned might give another and a better fight 
ither day, when they were grown to bé more valiant warriors. 
understand that there is in New Zealand a law forbidding 
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the sale and purchase of dead trout altogether, and the result 
is that they have the most glorious trout-fishing in the world. 
Che Scot might not like an enactment which went to that length, 
but if it stopped at an eight-inch minimum he really would 
not have much to grumble at. 


The famous dry-fly fishing club at Stockbridge, on the 
Test, will soon be anxiously watching for the result of an interest 
ing experiment made last year in the importation of aquatic 
weeds bearing eggs of the grannom from the neighbouring 
Avon. The Test has lost its grannom, a fly of peculiar value 
because it is so early in its hatch-out, bringing the fish early 
into condition and disposing them to surface feeding. The 
idea is that the Test grannom have been lost in consequence 
of a succession of spells of frost just at the wrong time for them. 
The reason why the Avon, subject to much the same general 
conditions, has been able to keep its grannom is thought to be 
that the trees on the bank act as a protection, sheltering the 
river from the keenest effects of the frost. The Test about Stock- 
bridge has little protection of the kind. Another service of the 
trees is to keep the wind from the river and from blowing the 
fly so far away, when they hatch, that they do not return to 
it. About the middle of April the grannom may be expected 
to show up. 


THE ADVANCE OF SPRING. 


“~ PRING would appear to be the most hackneyed of topics, 
and yet it is perennially fresh. It comes every year, 
but always with a new surprise. During the short, 
cold days of winter, especially of that raw portion of it 
which follows the opening of the year, we jog on in 

» matter-of-fact way of ordinary life, attending to business, 

enjoving the pleasures of the town dinners, sociai life, theatres, 
music, bridge, billiards, whatever may be the individual fancy. 
Happiest he who can flit from one to another, sipping amusement 
from each as a bee gathers honey from many flowers! But 


one day there comes a surprise. There is something in the air 
that did not make itself felt before, a fresh warmth in the wind 
blowing from the west, a bird’s trill in the air, a spray of blossom 
on the almond tree. In the blood, too, appears a new element, 
sweet and yet full of unrest. And thoughts spring up of Maid 
Marian and Robin Hood, of greenwood and pilgrimage and 
vagabondage. It is the touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin, an inheritance from the spring-running of the wood- 
land beasts. The joy of living repressed so long takes a thousand 
different expressions—it makes the merry hare play the wildest 
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cantrips on the green young corn, it sends the partridge chasing 
his mate along the furrows, it teaches the migrant to wend 
his way back to his breeding-place. At that time the human 
poet becomes as tuneful as the feathered one. ‘‘ Sumer is icumen 
in,’ and the coming is signalled by a thousand heralds and har- 
bingers. A brown flush comes on the elm trees, telling of the open- 
ing blossom and the seed that is to follow. And this year it appears 
as though all the trees, and indeed all perennial vegetation, 
was richer even than usual in its flower and fruit buds. It 
is showing the result of the long, hot days of last summer, 
when it absorbed endless sunshine and so prepared the profuse 
display of the spring. On the fir trees the tender young cones 
are already rosy, and 
on a single stalk they 
may be seen in every 
degree of growth 
from the _ bursting 
bud up to the hard 
and woody cone of 
last year. The 
present spring has 
been extremely 
favourable to the 
quick maturing of 
everything that has 
life in it. Never have 
we known such a 
multitude of birds 
take to nesting so 
early. It is not that 
records have been 
broken ; they may or 
they may not; but 
the large number of 
birds that nested very 
early is surely unpre- 
cedented. In a garden 
shrubbery adjoining 
a house near London, 
thrushes built 
in dozens during March, and several of the nests were full of 
fledgelings in various stages of development before April Ist. 
The blackbird sang his song and built his home at least a month 
earlier than usual, and so did that sweetest of all hedgerow 
birds, the hedge-sparrow, which naturalists say is misnamed. 
To escape their prejudice, it is possible to take refuge in a 
local name and call it the “ smoky ”—a word evidently applied 
to its smoke-coloured plumage. Before St. Valentine's Day it 
was trilling that low, sweet song it has from the bare tops of the 
hedgerow, and on the lawn the little birds were chasing one 
another before the snowdrops had spread their white coverlets 
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OF THE FLOCK. 

under the woodland. Surely these ‘ February fair maids 
were created for the purpose of being turned wild. They a 
never so effective in the garden as they are in the woodlan 
where their nodding blossoms have appeared year after ve 
perhaps for half a century, perhaps for centuries. T! 
crocus answers much better to display. Its yellow flan 
arranged in large borders and on a large scale yields a 
unapproachable colour at a time when there is little enoug! 
of it. But of all the wildings that may be described as strays 
from the garden, the most charming are the daffodils. The: 
come both singly and in battalions. Under the orchard trees, i 
the wilderness, in parts of the garden, plots of them spring uw 
in a most admire 
disorder, and in the 
great parks they 
blossom in uncount- 
able millions. The 
individual flower is 
not perhaps much 
to look at, but the 
total impression of 
the waving flowers 
is unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable. They 
cause us to cease 
from wondering why 
the poets of Nature 
from him who told 
of daffodils that tak: 
the winds of March) 
with beauty to 
Herrick and Words- 
worth. have al! 
waxed  enthusiasti: 
over this flower. It 
is not going too fat 
to describe it as tli 
most beautiful of all 
the wild heralds « 
the spring. The “ pa! 
primroses that die unmarried ’’ have a charm altogether differen' 
They are delicate in colour, of a soft and lingering scen 
and of shy habits; but where they flourish they, to 
produce the effect of massing. Quite otherwise is it wit 
the symbol of all that is modest and sweet and retiring—t! 
violet. The colour this year has been purer and brighter tha 
ever we have seen it before. Violets blue as your eye 1s 
simile that comes naturally in such a season. The wlu 
variety is as sweet and, in the particular district of which \ 
write, almost as common, though these children of the spr 
are never really common, and ought not to have the title appli« 
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to them. In the fields the primrose’s cousin, the cowslip, 
is hanging out its still unopened flower-buds. Perhaps there 
are parts of the country where it comes earlier; but the pro- 
cession, so far, has been snowdrop and crocus, primrose and 
violet, and the cowslip only promising blossoms. We some- 
times hear of prevalent colours as being proper to various 
times of the year; but, in reality, it is difficult to speak so 
definitely. Is blue or yellow predominant in early April ? 
We suppose that the primrose, the daffodil and the crocus, all 
of which exhibit shades of vellow, must triumph over the little 
blue flowers of the violet, but white is almost as prevalent as 
either colour. 

In regard to eggs, it is not contended that spring favours 
any hue in particular. The blue of the thrush and the’ hedge 
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sparrow is neither later nor earlier than that of the darker 
blackbird. There is a curious similarity among the eggs of 
the larger birds, and those of the rook have been known to be 
eaten in London restaurants for lapwing’s eggs. That the 
latter is an early nester is proved by the fact that before April 1st 
eggs were on the menu of certain restaurants and clubs in 
London, in spite of the protest that has been made by ultra- 
humanitarians. We cannot think that there is much cruelty 
in taking the first clutch of eggs laid by these birds. Many 
of them, if left to themselves, would hatch out badly, and, 
provided that the taking of eggs is prohibited after a given date, 
say, about the third week in April, the broods eventually 
raised are certain to be stronger and even more numerous 
than those that would have resulted from that laying of which 
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the eggs are stolen. We say this with all love for the lapwing. 
There is not a more interesting bird to be heard or seen in spring. 
Its flight, so beautiful in its sudden swoops, so erratic in some 
of its turns, is always attractive to watch, and never more so 
than when two or three lapwings join together to expel ai 
intruding rook from the field. No falcon could make a fine: 
stoop than an enraged lapwing, and well the rook knows th« 
force of its buffet as, like the robber he is, he steals away fron 
the greening cornfields to seek refuge in the nearest clump o 
trees or plantation. On the ground the lapwing is elegan 
in every one of its motions, and it sits on its eggs wit! 
the greatest courage, even when the egg thief is close a 
hand. Its cry of alarm, its stooping and dashing, are a 
essential a part of the spring atmosphere as the gallopin 
of young lambs on the grass an 
the bleating of their dams. 


AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 


THE Best Root Crop. 
ARMERS are well aware th 
last year, as in all perio: 
of drought, the mangol: 
came through best, and 
would have been very hai 
lines indeed with some dairy-farm« 
during the past winter had it n 
been for their mangolds. Therefor 
increased attention will be devoted 
this crop during the coming seaso 
though the best growers have alrea: 
made their preparation by ploughing 
the farmyard manure last autumn ; 
fact, most of the successful grow: 
of prize mangolds do most of th« 
preparation the year previous b 
thoroughly cleaning their land, ploug!) 
ing in the manure and even bastar 
ridging the field. This means that 
the spring these ridges will only ha) 
to be split and turned back, thu 
avoiding much stirring of the soil an 
conserving the moisture for the purpos 
that it is most needed—to germinat: 
the seed. After the plant is up, mai 
golds cannot be hoed too frequentl 
or too deeply. As to seeding, som 
use large quantities of seed in order to 
obtain a plant, while others are more 
economically inclined. Of late year 
a change has come over public opinion 
as to the seed of the variety to grow 
A few years ago it was the mangoli| 
that bulked largely that was grown 
Crops from seventy tons even up to 
one hundred tons per acre were grown 
but the days of record weights ar 
passing, as it was found that many ot 
these huge roots were like hollow tre 
trunks—a thick layer of skin, then 
some tough flesh and very often 
hollow interior, much decayed. Even 
if these roots were sound, the feed 
value was not great. Then cam 
search for quality. The old long reds 
did not ripen early enough ; the gat 
posts and other kinds of expande:| 
globes were too bloated, and x 
feeders began to place reliance on intermediate or tankard 
varieties. These, as a rule, do not produce such heavy weight 
but the quality is there. With the adoption of the intermedia 
of course, we have had other crops brought forward, such as t 
Danish forage, or sugar mangolds, and sugar beets, according to 
soil. The average mangold crop yields from fifteen to fifty to 
per acre ; sugar mangolds show about three-fourths of these weigh 
while sugar beet is fully a third less than mangold weights. b 
it must be remembered that these two latter are richer 
analysis as regards sugar value. While searching for tl 
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however, it may be as well not to overlook the value 
succulence, which helps palatability and also digestibility, a 
the return is shown in the contents of the cow’s udder; and 
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analytical tests are made, it will be seen that many of the better 
sorts of mangolds, while yielding more bulk, have very little to 
yield in point of quality to many of the so-called sugar mangolds. 
Forage sugar beets are generally a coarse kind of sugar beet, and 
not nearly so rich as those grown for sugar production. Those 
who grow an acre of sugar beet will not find it all loss, as it is a 
capital thing to put the bloom on show cattle or for topping up. 
It should be used as the highest-grade cakes are—for special 
purposes. 
CHEESE TUBS OR MILK CHURNS. 

Owing to the abnormal mildness of the season, milk supplies are 
very heavy, and this is, coupled with the slackness of demand, 
caused partly alike by the exceptionally high prices that have 
prevailed for milk right through from last summer and the lessened 
consumption by reason of the strike; added to this is the sadly 
restricted means of transit through trains being taken off on 
many branch lines. This induced some large milkmen to make 
arrangements to start cheese-making on Aptil 1st instead of con- 
tinuing to supply until May Day, as many contracts last autumn 
were made to do this. Consequently, there will be a goodly 
quantity of fodder cheese available in the early summer ; and thus, 
with a larger make and poorer quality, prices may come down a bit 
in anticipation of the grass cheese a little later ; but it seems probable 
that the epicure will have to wait some months before he will be 
able to secure a choice of English Cheddar under one shilling per 
pound. Recently the last autumn make of Cheddar cheese 
at the Somerset County Council’s Cheese School was sold at ninety 
shillings per hundredweight of one hundred and twelve pounds, 
practically an unheard-of price for non-prize-winning cheese. 
Of course, such prices will induce the farmers to return to the cheese 
tub more readily than they otherwise would, as a gallon of milk 
will make one pound of Cheddar cheese curd, and then there is 
the whey to repay the labour. It is, therefore, likely that more 
farmers will be cheese-making this year than for several years past. 

Not Any SPRAYING. 

It will be interesting to note, if the frost spares the fruit crop, 
what will be the result of the inability to winter and spring spray 
this year. It has never fallen to the writer’s lot before to have pear, 
plum and cherry trees in full bloom, strings on his currant bushes 
and gooseberries set before the month of Maich has passed ; some 
of the early apples are also just opening to invite the bee. Whether 
this has all been caused by the geniality of the thaw out after the 
fortnight’s cold storage is a matter for scientists to determine. 
But to the practical fruit-grower, who never believes in using a 
spring spray just preparatory to the opening of the bud, the position 
is one of difficulty indeed. He will only be able to use insecticides, 
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but debarred from using fungicides when these latter were most 
needed, as all kinds of spores have had exceptional chances tor 
developing during the mild, moist weather that has prevailed. 
In some districts preparations are being made to smudge fire 
orchards should bright, frosty nights occur. 

SUGAR BEET AND FINGER AND TOE. 

It does not seem at all likely on first appearances that the 
growing of an acre ar two of sugar beet may have a predisposition 
to an attack of finger and toe, mainly because some farmers 
will not stop to think. Under the Earl of Denbigh’s sugar-beet 
scheme many farmers are to be asked to grow plots of sugar bect, 
varying between one and five acres in extent; and to encourage 
this, special prizes and free artificial manures are to be offered 
Now, on the face of it, this would appear to be very generous, but the 
best manure for exercising a refining influence and increasing the 
sugar content of the beet has been found to be superphosphate 
And, of course, farmers who would not under any circumstances put 
superphosphate on the swede or turnip crops, might yet put this 
unwittingly on the beets and prepare for themselves a fair crop 
of troubles later on when swedes once more entered the rotation 
As these sugar-beet areas are to be pretty extensive this year, it 
will be well for those who have land subject to finger and toe to be 
very careful of the manures they use. ke. W. 


r ~ . . 
THE FIRE AT LAKE HOUSE. 
OOD FRIDAY witnessed a very painful scene at 

Lake House in Wiltshire, which Mr. Perey W. 
Illingworth, one of the Liberal Whips, has rented 

J from Mr. Joseph W. Lovibond. The house was fully 
described in an issue of COUNTRY LIFE in 1908. It Is 

a seventeenth century building, and reminds one a little of 
Stockton. In it, as at Stockton, the walls are built of the local 
material—chalk, used in conjunction with stone. It belonged 
originally to the Duke family; at any rate, it was their home 
three hundred years ago. It is a neighbouring house to Wilsford 
Manor, the residence of Lord Glenconner, and the friendly 
relations that have always subsisted between the two families 
must have been deepened by the help which Lord Glenconne 
was able'to lend on Friday. Like a great many other fires, this 
one broke out in the middle of the night. Its existence 
seems to have been known first through the watchfulness 
of a favourite retriever, a household pet, accustomed 
to sleep every night at the bedroom door of Mr. and 
Mrs. Illingworth. When it awakened them, the bedroom was 
already full of smoke, and no sooner was the door opened than 
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the fire was dis- 
covered to have 
already made 
very great pro- 
gress. Mrs 
Illingworth 
rushed to the 
nursery and was, 
fortunately, with 
the help of the 
nurse able to 
save the two 
children, who 
lived in a dif 
ferent wing of the 
house. Mr. Illing 
worth directed 
his attention to 
the servants, of 
whom there were 
nine in the house. 
[hey all of them 
managed to get 
away, and mes- 
sages were sent 
for the Salisbury 
and Amesbury A 
fire brigades, 
which, however, did not come up till all hope of saving the building 
was gone. A notable incident was that in the confusion Mr. 
Illingworth discovered that the dog, which had no doubt saved 
the lives of the inmates, was lost. Prompt enquiries were made 
as to his whereabouts, and the creature, as if in answer to them, 
began barking. It was in ap upper room, and Mr. Illingworth 
and the butler very gallantly mounted by a ladder and, breaking 
a window, managed to save the animal’s life. 

Very little, except a suit or two of clothes and the bare 
walls have escaped the conflagration. Fortunately for Mr. 
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and Mrs. Illingworth, Lord Glenconner, who lives close at hand, 
was able to send over a motor with clothes and other necessaries. 
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Unfortunately, 
Mr. Illingworth 
had taken out 
no fire insurance 
policy, and the 
loss to him must 
be considerable. 
A great many 
years ago, in 
1840, to be pre- 
cise, a fire had 
occurred, but it 
was not nearly 
so destructive, 
and the house 
had been re- 
placed, prac- 
tically speaking, 
in its original 
condition. This 
time it has 
been reduced to 
ruins. 

It is very 
difficult to sug- 
gest what could 
possibly have 
been done to 
save this fine Elizabethan mansion. There is a mournful 
satisfaction, however, in the fact that we had made a record 
of it as we have made a record of many other houses. If only 
Nash, when he wrote his book on “‘ The Ancient Mansions of 
England,”’ had been able to give us correct drawings of those 
still in existence while he wrote, his book now would have been 
invaluable. It is, indeed, appalling to think of the many 
houses that have fallen victims to fire during the century that 
has elapsed since he published his book. Lake House is 
particularly to be regretted, because it was so characteristic 
of the famous plain on which it stood, characteristic in its style 
of architecture and in the materials employed. 
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IANA SAULS, M.B., 
stood at the French 
window of the little 
room she called her 

““lab.”” In her hand she held 

a one-ounce phial filled with a 

ourless, preserving solution. In the solution, suspended from 

, ne cork, was a small bone, evidently taken from the vertebrae 

a common sole. The cork was sealed round the neck of 

e phial with red wax, and a label had just been affixed. 
ie label bore the signature ‘‘ A. F. 605’’ and the date. Diana 
ld the phial to the light, turning it this way and _ that, 
her interest centred on it. After a few moments of pre- 
occupation she carried the phial across the room and deposited 
on a shelf with many other similarly-sealed bottles. Then she 
lit her cigarette and sat down to think. Of what and of whom 

did Diana Sauls think ? Sometimes she smiled, and again she 
frowned. Now her fine eyes were clouded by doubt and mis- 
siving, now triumph lit them, while fragrant circles from the 
igarette whirled about the little “lab.”’ Her thoughts were of 

A. F. 605. 

! wonder,” 


so thought Diana Sauls, ‘“‘ I wonder, does this 
mean success or failure ? If success, my way in Mistledown is 
assured before my plate has been six months on the door; if 
failure, then I am a charlatan, and the whole of the medical worl: 
will cry out in condemnation of this unjustifiable operation, which 
it will be most certainly termed. Well! well! this is how we 
unpractical medical women take things! I’ve never given the 
fee a thought (though if this goes weli the fee for curing Lady 
Adela Farjohn won't be 2 trifle), but my reputation . . .” 

She took up the Telegraph and tried to read the le: der. She 
tried to fix her thoughts on the disastrous strike, and the 
increasing poverty and discentent among the people. She 
tried to imagine London with its restricted train service, tried to 
picture want and misery rife among women and children, tried to 
realise something of the fierce demands and controversies between 
agitators and agitated, and failed. The paper was laid down, 
and to the-exclusion of all other thoughts came the thought of 
A. F. 605. ‘‘ I wonder,”’ she took up the old thread of thought, 
‘I wonder what they are doing at The Hermitage. How good 
Gillian is! I never could have found another to help me through 
as she will. Poor Gill! with her tender conscience, so full of 
scruples ! 

Then, mercifully, came distraction. A ring, some eager 
questions, a knock at the door, and ‘“‘ Would Dr. Sauls go round 
to the Rectory ? Two of the children were coughing, and the 
Rector’s wife feared whooping cough.” 

Diana Sauls immediately went to the Rectory, sounded the 
chests of the whooping children, prescribed, and for the moment 
forgot A. F. 605. 

What were they doing at The Hermitage ? Outside all was 
as usual, excepting that at the great bay window of one bedroom 
facing south the white blinds were closely drawn. Inside the room, 
with its pretty pink and white trimmings and soft evidences of 
refinement, were two girls. Beside the bed, which was draped 
with flimsy white curtains, sat a trained nurse—prim, upright, 
unyielding. On the bed lay Lady Adela Farjohn. Her face and 
neck were closely swathed in surgical dressings, and only eyes, 
nose and lips were visible. The eyes were deep blue, shaded by 
long, curly lashes ; the nose was small and tip-tilted ; the mouth 

clined to droop. The beguiling dimple in Lady Adela’s 
retty chin was hidden by the snow white bandages, which framed 
r pale cheeks as severely as a nun’s wimple. 

She lifted her hand to the bandages about her throat, and the 
irse kindly but firmly removed it. ‘‘ Nurse,’’ asked Lady Adela, 
is the operation over ? Was it successful ? Shall I get better ? 
id Dr. Sauls remove the bone ?”’ 

‘Four questions,” thought Gillian Haliberth, ‘‘ where one 
uuld have done.’’ Aloud, ‘‘ Please to lie quite still, Lady Adela. 

Yes, the operation is over, and you have already had a nice sleep. 
w the rest’’ (with customary caution), ‘‘for the rest, you will 
arn everything from Dr. Sauls.”’ 

“There! how like you all are!’’ answered the patient, 
‘evishly. ‘‘ You were with me; you might just as well say. 
ut Idon’t care. I'll ask Dr. Sauls, and she’ll tell me everything.”’ 





Nurse Gillian made no reply. 
Perhaps her training had _ been 
unusually good; perhaps she had 
nothing to say. She held her peace, 
soothed Lady Adela with a touch 
of her kind hand and turned her 
face from the light. The girl, so comforted, slept, and the nurse 
had her turn for thinking. 

Gillian Haliberth had been nurtured in the strict, immovable 
arms of the Scotch Presbyterian Church. She believed that all 
things were either true or false, good or bad. Deception was 
abhorrent to her. But, she held in her young heart a feeling 
akin to reverence for Dr. Diana Sauls. The path which was 
clean enough for Dr. Sauls to tread was also clean enough for 
Gillian Haliberth. 

I wonder,”’ so she mused, her eves taking in the beauty of 
Lady Adela’s curly lashes, ‘‘ 1 wonder how far these things are 
justifiable. Dr. Sauls treats these nerve cases ae wonderful 
success, and she’s right in all she savs about proof. Lady Adela 
is as bad a case of neurosis as can be. Her reason, even her life, 
might have suffered. No constitution could stand for long the 
strain she was putting on hers. She was losing weight, and going 
down as fast as she could. Yet, how | wish there had been some 
other way! How I wish that deception had been unnecessary ! 
Will Dr. Sauls tell her all later? And if so, with what 
effect 2? Will she then drift back to the old silly delusion? I 
wondei. : 

In the library at The Hermitage, on the great tapestry sofa, 
reclined Maude, Countess of Mistledown, and mother of Lady 
\dela. She, too, thought. 

It’s going to be a success! a grand success! and all will 
go well with my dear child again. Archibald will renew his suit 
and Adela will accept. We shall have all the old happiness. And 
how very clever, how quite remarkable this Dr. Diana Sauls is! 
Really, one’s inclined to think that so gifted a woman deserves her 
vote! I wonder, will her fee be very heavy ? Probably not, 
because lady doctors ave unpopular, and, besides, she’s a beginner, 
with a way to make. But I’ll mention her everywhere if she does 
not make her fee too high, and do her all the good turns I can. 
To think of all I’ve paid and no results, and now! Well! 
well !”’ 

Ten days later the village rang with the wonder of it, and not 
only the village of Mistledown, but all the neighbouring ville wes. 
For everyone knew Lady Adela Farjohn and the tragedy of “ her 
case.” The story was told everywhere. Lady Adela had been 
perfectly well and perfectly happy. She was engaged to Archibald 
Pithaven, and the union was in every way desirable. Suddenly 
something happened, and who could tell just what? All that 
nearly concerned the many anxious enquirers was that Lady Adela 
Farjohn had some serious throat affection, which threatened entirely 
to prevent her powers of swallowing. It was probably due to a 
small bone, which had lodged in the throat. Whatever the cause, 
the outlook became more and more grave, and life, or even reason, 
might suffer! The happy engagement was at an end, and The 
Hermitage was shrouded in sorrow. Doctors were called in, 
X Rays applied, treatments tried, and all without avail. The 
cause of the trouble, according to the patient, still remained. That 
the X Rays failed to reveal the bone was a point on which Lady 
Adela and her medical advisers disagreed. 

“The bone, Lady Adela, is not visible on these plates, and, 
— it is not, as vou think, in your trachea.” 

Lady Adela replied, “] don’t know anything about my 
trachea, Sir John, but I can feel the bone in my throat, and that 
is a proof that it is there.” 

‘“ But, my dear young lady, observe these plates. 

She turned her head away pettishly. ‘I don’t want to see 
the plates, Sir John. I’m not fond of these things, and, besides, 
there must be something wrong about them. I am sorry, but not 
until I can see the bone ou/side, which I now feel inside my throat, 
shall I believe it is not there.” 

Sir John, justly annoyed, went downstairs to the Countess 
Lady Adela is suffering from painful delusion,” he said, with 
the pompous air of offended dignity. ‘‘ I should advise you to place 
her in a home for such cases.’”’ To which, however, the Countess 
would ‘ never, never consent ! 
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Then, a turn of events. On the unassuming gate of a cottage 
in Mistledown, known as The Gables, appeared a brass plate, and 
it bore the simple inscription, ‘‘ Diana Sauls, M.B.”” No doctor’s 
plate had ever been seen in that village before. And a lady 
doctor, too! 

Every eye saw. Every tongue chattered. Diana Sauls, 
however, was a woman who needed neither precedence nor 
advice. She put up her plate and waited, and in less than 
a week came her summons to The Hermitage. She diagnosed 
the case with an unerring judgment: this difficult case, which 
had baffled, if not the diagnostic powers, at any rate the treat- 
ment, of her fellow-practitioners. She made her examination 
of the tiresome throat, and placed her stethoscope over the region 
of Lady Adela’s heart. And she spoke with conviction to the 
Countess. 

*“ Lady Adela is very ill,”’ she said, ‘‘ and only one thing, 
in my opinion, can cure her. The one thing is an opera- 
tion. The bone which she feels in her throat must be removed, 
and I, if you will allow me, will remove it. If you decide 
on this operation, please let me choose my own nurse, one 
who will take through the case for me, with necessary tact 
and skill.”’ 

To the patient she said, ‘‘ Of course you cannot swallow. 
We should not expect it, under the conditions. If your mother, 
however, consents, I hope to remove the cause of all your trouble, 
and you will soon be quite well.’’ 

“ There!’’ exclaimed Lady Adela, life and happiness in 
her pale face, ‘‘ there! I knew that I was right! and I am, 
after all, and you will take the bone away and I shall be well 
again.”’ 

Diana Sauls’ enemies wondered wherein lay her convincing 
power ; her friends believed her to be gifted with hypnotic force. 
But, be that as it may, consent was given, the operation was per- 
formed, the patient recovered, and in less than two weeks was sitting 
up on her couch, cating crisp toast and the breast of a chicken ; 
while on a shelf in Dr. Diana Sauls’ “ lab’’ was stored away the 
phial which contained the fish bone. 

On the day the little stitches were removed, Lady Adela 
Farjohn held out her hand and stretched up her pretty face to 
Dr. Sauls’. 

“* Patients don’t often kiss their doctors,’’ she said, naively, ‘‘ but 
I must kiss you. You've cured me, Dr. Sauls. I’ve no pain and 
can eat and drink as before. And see, Archie has written again 
to enquire, and has sent me these carnations (she blushed charm- 
ingly), and lamso happy. You have saved me from a great sorrow, 
Dr. Sauls, and have succeeded where the others failed. They all 
called it my fancy, but you have proved beyond a doubt that I 
was right.”’ 

““Ah! but perhaps,’”’ said Diana, the impress of the girl’s 
lips still on hers, ‘‘ Ah! but perhaps they did not see the bone ! 
Seeing, dear Lady Adela, is believing.”’ 

** May I see it too ?”’ 

** You shall, to-morrow.”’ 

And she did. Held the bottle in her own hand, saw the 
tiny bone, touched the scar on her white neck, and knew herself 
healed. 

** What does it mean ?”’ she asked, “‘ A. F. 605.’ 

** ‘You are A. F. and your number on my books is 605. Now, 
here is luncheon. Cutlets, peas, and a lovely crisp potato. Can 
you eat it, Lady Adela ?”’ 
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With a gay laugh, ‘“‘ I can eat anything now that wretched 
bone has gone.”’ 


Two women sat in the drawing-room at The Gables—Dr. 
Diana Sauls and Gillian Haliberth. It was now three months 
since Dr. Sauls had stood by the French window in her “ lab”’ 
contemplating a specimen in a glass phial. Both women looked 
out into the life and light of the pretty strip of garden, and both 
were thoughtful. At last Dr. Sauls spoke. 

“Gill, I can’t thank you enough for seeing this through so 
splendidly for me. Pretending, too, to be a mere nurse, when all 
the time you might put your own plate upany day! It’s all turned 
out far beyond my best hopes. Lady Adela is a complete cure. 
The scar, of course (there was a twinkle in her eye), the scar, of 
course, is hardly discernible. It is allsplendid; all! The engage- 
ment on again, and a cheque from the Countess, which you, as 
anesthetist and assistant, must share (she put an envelope in Gillian 
Haliberth’s hand as she spoke); but better than all, she’s telling 
my praises everywhere, and my letter in the British Medical brought 
some nice enquiries. I have come off capitally, Gill! I wake up, 
as they say, to find myself famous !”’ 

“* But, oh! Diana!” said Gillian, ‘‘ can you always deceive 
her ? Will you ever be able to tell her ? Can you reconcile such 
deception with all your high ideals of truth? Yet if you do tell 
her, most surely she will go right back again. If once she loses 
faith in you, it would be enough to. . . Oh! Di! was there 
no other—no better way ?”’ 

“No!” answered Diana Sauls, a wave of severity in her tone, 
‘no, you puritanical little Gill, there was no other way. I have a 
strong conviction, and have always had, that these cases of neurosis 
can be cured somehow. They are very difficult and very interest- 
ing. The method must adapt itself to the case. Adela Farjohn 
required a proof. Before, they had all tried to prove that she was 
wrong, that there was no bone there, that, in short, it was all her 
fancy, a question of nerves. She was humiliated, wounded and 
unconvinced. I took a bolder line and gave her self-confidence. 
It was she who was right and they all wrong. The outlook was 
new to her, and hope and courage revived. Then, I must make 
good my assertion. The little superficial wound, the stitches, the 
scar which will entirely disappear, the bone—from a sole, Gillian, 
served up here for my own lunch! These were her proofs. She 
touched with her finger the scar on her white throat, saw the enemy 
suspended in the clear preserving medium, and was satisfied. 
The cure is complete. She needed only the proof, and I for one 
cannot blame her. After all, we do need them sometimes. Don’t 
you remember, Gill, ‘ Reach hither thy hand. . . .’?’’ Her firm 
lips trembled a little, and her voice was reverently low. Gillian 
rose, stooped over her and kissed her. 


Diana Sauls’ generous heart holds many secrets, but not one 
so carefully guarded as that connected with the one-ounce phial 
and its contents. Justifiable or not, she had performed the operation 
which had saved life and reason, and had given back the over- 
brimming cup of joy to a fellow human being. 

What need to tell her, then, that the wound had been but a 
mere surface scratch, and the little bone dissected from the vertebra 
of a sole served up for luncheon at The Gables? Lady Adela 
had asked for a proof, and Dr. Diana Sauls had given it. It 
hung, suspended from the cork, in the sealed phial, labelled 
A. F. 605. 


CARIBOU MIGRATION IN XK€EWFOUNDLAND.—I1]. 


By A. RapcLyFFE DuGmore, F.R.G:S. 


EFORE leaving camp this morning three herds of 
caribou crossed the river, one lot crossing by my 
camp; but, though the light was weak, I managed to 
make a long enough exposure to secure a rather 
satisfactory picture. No sooner had I reached my 

blind than a large herd came by, going too fast to be photo- 
graphed. Later on, several herds crossed further below, but 
they did not come within range of the camera. The day is 
very dull, so 1 have small hopes of doing much, especially as 
most of the herds are working further to the westward. One 
small company, led by a fairly good stag, came within reach, 
but the weak light made it impossible to make a satisfactory 
exposure. Towards noon the day warmed up, and the caribou, 
after crossing the river, entered the big marsh and stopped 
there to feed and rest. At one time I could count eight separate 
herds all within three-quarters of a mile. About three hundred 
yards away there were three large stags, and I attempted to 
stalk them. Unfortunately, 1 had not seen a doe that evidently 
belonged to the party, and just before I got within range she 
warned the stags and off they went. About three o'clock 1 
went back to the river to try my luck there, and soon found one 
of the much-used crossings. “Within a few minutes after I had 
hidden myself among some tall grass a single doe swam the rivet 
and landed immediately in front of me. With the bright golden 


light streaming through the clouds it was very beautiful, but 
exasperating, as it was not adapted to the camera. I made 
an exposure, and the animal passed within twenty feet without 
even suspecting my presence. A few minutes later a doe and 
a fawn landed at the same place, and I could not resist the 
temptation to use another plate. 

To-day 1 tried working along the river in the hope of 
getting photographs of the caribou entering and leaving the 
water. Hiding among the tall grass, as I had done yesterday, 
I did not have long to wait before a large herd appeared on 
the opposite bank. After hesitating for a moment or two, 
they broke through the thin sheet of ice and entered the river, 
following closely one behind the other till there were over forty 
in the water; but they headed down stream, far below where 
I was, until suddenly, without any apparent reason, they 
turned and came straight towards me. The sun was still so low 
that the fir trees cast a shadow far across the river; but as that 
could not be helped, I had to make the best of it. The herd 
landed about forty feet from me, and I made two exposures 
before they realised what was happening. Then what a scatter- 
ing there was! Mud flew in all directions, and many rushed 
past only a few feet away. After this I crossed the river to 
the sunlit side, putting the canoe behind a partly-submerged 
log. I waited, and pretty soon a doe and fawn came dow! 
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A. R. Dugmore. A SMALL HERD OF CARIBOU SWIMMING SANDY RIVER. Copyright. 


A. R. Dugmore. HERD OF 41 CARIBOU ABOUT TO LAND 


A. R. Dugmore. The same herd landed. The doe on the left side is shaking the water from her coat Copyrigh 
the same way that a dog does. 
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the bank and, entering the river, swam across without seeing 
me. Soon another pair posed for me. Then a little later there 
was a great commotion as a large herd came crashing down the 
bank through the thick fringe of trees. Now the question 
was when to take the picture. Of course, I wanted a big 
stag as the centre of it. Does and small stags came in 
abundance and, finally, I thought the last had come; and even 
though it was only a doe, | pressed the button as she rushed down 
the bank. No sooner had I done this than an immense stag 
came immediately behind her, hesitated a moment in a perfect 
position, looking directly at me, and before I could reset the 
shutter, he scrambled up the bank and disappeared. For the 
rest of the day I had no further luck. Many caribou crossed 
the river, but all went below or above where I happened to be. 
Nevertheless, the day has been one of great interest. It isseldom 
that one has a chance to see so many wild animals, and while 
watching them, the wonder of this great migration was constantly 
before my mind. 

Every autumn, following the first heavy snow that comes 
after October 20th, the northern caribou commence the 
southerly journey. Converging 
from their various summer 
haunts, they pass between 
Sandy River and Gaff-topsails, 
scattering again soon. after 
they cross the railroad line, 
to pass the winter towards 
the centre of the island. 
[hen as spring approaches 
the great herds return to 
their summer homes. In 
watching the southerly migra- 
tion, one is surprised at the 
great number of does, per- 
haps as many as fifteen or 
twenty to each stag. In 
fact, there are often large 
herds with no stags at all. 
Chis inequality is not as 
vreat as it seems, for towards 
the end of the _ migration 
there are many great herds 
which contain only stags; 
but then they are 
mostly without antlers. As 
early as November 3rd some 
of the stags dropped their 
horns, very few carrving them 
into December. At what age 
the caribou carry their best 
heads is not known, but pro- 
bably the largest horns are 
found on the stags ranging 
from seven to ten years ol 
age. Unlike most deer, the 
does of the Newfoundland 
caribou usually have horns. 
They are for the most part 
small and without beauty, 
though occasionally a _ very 
fair head is seen. In form 
it is more like the antlers of 
the Virginia deer, and lacks 
the characteristic brow-paddle 
which the stags almost always 


have. The caribou’s colour 
. [ : : 1. R. Dugmor: 
varies with the _ individual 
and with the season. In 


general, they are white in the 
winter and a soft brown or grey mouse colour during the 
summer. 

The cause of the migration is presumably the search for 
food, but there is so little data on the subject that one is scarcely 
justified in making any definite statements. We know that by 
no means all the northern caribou come south, many remaining 
in the extreme north of the peninsula; equally, a great many 
stay in the southern part of the island during the summer. There 
is no apparent reason why, those animals which spend the winter 
in the middle of the island on the high plains and rolling hills 
should not stay there during the summer. Evidently there 
is some condition of which we know nothing, something which 
causes the vast herds to endure the hardships of the long trips 
of the autumn and spring, when they often have to fight their 
way through the thick ice of the frozen rivers and lakes. They 
travel easily and rapidly under almost all conditions, gliding 
over the soft, quaking bogs as readily as over the hard, rocky 
hills. Through the dense fir forests they break their way 





rhis stag in the midst of a large herd, rushing Copyright. 
at great speed, came so close to the camera 
that it was difficult to make the photograph. 
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almost without noise. They take to the water like ducks; 
their heavy coats of air-containing hair make them so buoyant 
that they swim with several inches of the entire length of their 
body showing ; but though they swim with ease and rapidity, 
they do not relish entering the very cold water. I have often 
watched them hesitate for quite a long time before plunging in. 
The leads or roads which they follow are in use year after year, 
perhaps for hundreds or thousands of years, for in many places 
deep furrows are worn in the rocks by the hoofs of countless 
thousands of caribou. Travelling, at least in the autumn, is 
done almost entirely by daylight, chiefly before ten in the morning 
and after three in the afternoon ; only during very bad weather, 
when the snow is becoming dangerously deep, or when extreme 
cold threatens to freeze and so close the rivers, do they move 
much at night. 

One of the sights which I live in hopes of seeing is that 
of the south-bound animals crashing through the frozen rivers 
in a driving snowstorm, for then they have no fear of 
man and would be easy targets for the camera. Their one 
idea at such times is to reach their southern destination, 
where they can, by con- 
stant work, procure sufficient 
nourishment from the snow- 
bound country. They will 
soon be there, for the greater 
part of the migration has 
already passed, perhaps the 
largest migration that has 
occurred for many years. 
Fully two thousand have 
passed within my sight during 
the two weeks that I have 
been on Sandy River. They 
have treated me well, and if 
the weather had only been 
brighter, I would have better 
pictures to show. This is the 
sixth consecutive year that | 
have spent at least part of 
the southerly migration season 
along Sandy River in hopes 
of the opportunity to photo- 
graph these beautiful creatures. 
But hitherto luck has always 
been against me. Two years 
ago 1 spent six long weeks 
watching, and hoping day by 
day that the migration would 
begin; but something had 
gone wrong with it, and it was 
not until well into December 
that the great herds of south- 
bound animals came along, 
and by that time, of course 
the stags had shed _ thei 
horns. Other times I have 
spent two to four’ weeks 
watching the leads, but 
without success. Why, you 
may ask, am I so anxious 
to picture the caribou that | 
should devote myself vear after 
year to the effort ? Surely there 
are many other animals to 
portray with camera, brush and 
pen, animals, too, that are easie! 
to find, perhaps? That is, of 
course, true, but they are fo! 
the most part animals far better 
known, of which more or jess truthful pictures have been made ; 
but the caribou of Newfoundland have scarcely been fairly 
pictured. Paintings of them are usually grotesque caricatures of 
the graceful creatures. Look at almost any of the pictures that 
have been made, and what do you see? A lean, sad, miserabl 
creature, with ungainly legs, exaggerated knee-joints and 
hang-dog expression that in no way resembles the wild caribou. 
How it comes that these animals are not more faithfully picture 
is probably because the usual zoo specimens, from which th: 
studies are made, are not in normal! condition. They almos' 
always suffer from a disease which changes their entire appea! 
ance. The poor creature survives but a short time in captivit) 
succumbing, before it reaches maturity, to an illness whi 
apparently is unpreventable. Thus it is that we see so fe\ 
caribou in captivity. The change of food, probably more tha: 
the change of living, is the cause of this. But whatever it ma 
be, we never see a captive caribou which resembles the anim 
in its natural haunts. To my mind, there is no more gracef 
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No animal swims so high out of water as the Caribou, and in the water they always Copyright. 


i. R. Dugmore. 
carry the tail erect 
again, there are many large stags whose ugliness and ungainli 


beautiful animal than the Newfoundland caribou—beautiful 
So also with the does 


in form and wonderful in colour ; yet the question of individu- ness are such that they are almost comical. 
aliiy among these creatures must be considered. You will and fawns. People, as a rule, fail to realise this marked individu- 
find magnificent stags which resemble the majestic elk ; then, ality in wild creatures, both as to appearance and character. 


This herd of Caribou swam across the river directly in front of my camp On landing they Copyright. 


A. R. Dugmore. 
discovered the tent ; and the photograph was made while they crossed the river. 
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Yet I believe it 
to be as great 
as, if not greater 
than, with the 
human being. 
The pictures 
which accom- 
pany this article, 
though they do 
not do _ justice 
to the originals, 
at least give 
some slight 
suggestion ol 
their beauty, and 
I hope they 
will help to cor- 
rect the common 
idea that the 
animals are 
always ungainly 
and _ unlovely. 
If so, I shall 
feel more fully 
repaid than I 
have already 
been by the joy 
of doing the 


work itself. As 1. R. Dugmor Doe and fawn about to cross the river on their way south. 


to the pleasure 

of doing this 

work, I have no words at my command which will give any 
idea of it [here is in it a peculiar fascination almost 
impossible- to describe —a fascination and pleasure which 
obliterate all traces of the hardships, yes, and even sufferings, 
with which the work is often attended. To give some 
sort of impression of this work, I feel that the writing 
should be done on the spot, for it has been said by the 
wise ones that a man should be in the environment of which 
he is writing. Surely [I am in the proper environment, even 
though the conditions scarcely favour writing, for while I see 
the pencil moving in a somewhat erratic manner over the paper, 
my hands are so benumbed with cold that I can feel nothing. 
How different from writing in an attic where bare walls stare 
insolently, and each step on the rickety stairs suggests the 
postman coming with manuscripts “returned with thanks’’! 
Different, too, from a cosy studio or warm. snug library with 
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all its comforts 
Among no such 
limiting sur- 
roundings am | 
writing, but on 
the bare and 
bleak yet beau- 
tiful barrens, 
where a carpet of 
richly - coloured 
mosses fights 
with the sombre 
grevs for 
supremacy. No 
painted ceiling 
presses On my 
head; the great 
limitless blue 
vault is above 
me, and perhaps 
the sun is shining 
with seductive 
warmth above 
the leaden grey 
clouds which so 
persistently hide 
its beauty. 
Often the snow- 
flakes, driven by 
an ill-tempered 
and keen-cutting 
wind, chase each other across the paper and play hide 
and seek with the pencil-point. My eyes, supposedly on 
my work, are in reality constantly scanning the country, 
for no one knows at what minute a mighty stag or a 
silver-hued line of caribou may come in sight. They seem 
to spring from nowhere, and almost before the camera can 
be pointed at them they have come and gone, leaving per- 
haps nothing more substantial than a mental picture. To 
have any chance of success one must be keenly and constantly 
alert. Hours and even days may pass without the sign of a 
caribou, but it seems as soon as one relaxes for a moment the 
animals come 

For this year I must bid good-bye to these caribou of New- 
foundland. Perhaps next season we may meet again, when | 
may be better able to prove the beauty of these reindeer of the 
western world. With keen regret I roll up the tent, my only 


Copyright. 
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An evening on Sandy River. The two Caribou in the foreground have just crossed. 


Copyright. 
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companion, the fluffy jay, sits by my side, and we share our 
farewell meal. He knows I am going, and murmurs softly as 
he watches me pack the canoe and start down the river. No 
tangled mass of orange-coloured antlers breaks the graceful 
line of the canoe. My trophies, as yet invisible and of 


IN THE 


THE GRAVETYE PERGOLAS.--PERGOLA OVERLOOKING FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

HIS pergola is the most useful and the one most used in the 
place, as it gives direct access to all parts of the garden, 
and in doing so goes straight tothe mark. The walk is so 
long that its extent is lost in the photograph. It is on 
rising ground above the flower garden and gives a full 

‘ew of it, leading thence to the Magnolia walk, a mixed 
yorder, vegetable garden and an orchard. Although the ground 
ear is diversified, the walk 
5 straight. Among the stupid 
hings written about garden 
lesign is the dictum that 
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unknown quality, are packed in a tiny water-proof case awaiting 
the magic touch of the chemicals which will discover whether 
or not my aim has been true. If true, I shall have pictures 
to show. If not, the many memories of the trip must suffice, 
and they will live and improve as the years go by. 


GARDEN. 


may be said of the Passion-flower, which is liable to be cut down 
in winter. The Ivies sometimes sow themselves, and creep up almost 
unknown to us; but they are generally better off the pergola, and 
there are so many other places to grow them,e.g.,in woods, that we can 
spare them from the flower garden. Some of the large-leaved kinds, 
however, are handsome and, where an impervious screen is wanted, 
might well be used. Honeysuckles, of course, are excellent here, 
and also the new Japanese Actinidia are handsome in form and good 
in colour in autumn. In Southern districts, Sollya and Stauntonia 





n the picturesque garden 
valks must twist about. A 
book lately published said the 
natural style of gardening does 
1ot permit of any other than 
hose that twist about. In 
evel country there is no need 
for walks to do anything of 
he kind, and such windings 
f walks or roads should not 
cur unless the nature of the 
ground requires it. In this 
case we were dealing with 
diversified ground, and the 
walk goes straight to its object. 
We group naturally and do 
not deform our trees or shrubs, 
and we abolish the shears; 
but this does not prevent us 
from using the straight walk. 
Being rather a narrow per- 
gola, brick pillars would be out 
of place, so we had no choice but 
to use heart of Oak posts, with 
Larch for cross-pieces and 
trellis with Chestnut and Oak 
battens. The heart of Oak tim- 
bers, 6in. by 6in., we expect 
to last thirty years at least. 
Before placing them in the 
ground they were slightly 


charred at the end. For the . Py 


rest, the view tells its own 
story, except that I ought to 
name the plants we found 
useful. The most graceful 
garland of the year is the 
Clematis, and perhaps of this the most useful are the forms of 
the European C. viticella, which do not fail like the Japanese 
or Chinese. The fragrant autumn kinds, such as grata, are very 
welcome. Wistarias are essential. When speaking of the Japanese 
Wistaria in a previous article, I mentioned a white form; but the 
commonest form of it is really not quite white, but a delicate blue 
and white. The Vines we use are the French Claret-coloured Vines, 
which the French use in some way to colour their wines. They are 
very hardy and effective, but not quite so noble in form as the great 
Japanese which we have on trees near, so that we get their effect 
in the same view. A favourite plant is the old Rose Cramoisie 
Supérieure, sometimes a climbing Rose. It flowers a long time, is 
splendid in colour, and is far better than any of the new Ramblers. 
Among the best evergreen climbers is the Smilax, what the Americans 
call Green Brier, a very good evergreen climber. The new 
Vines from Japan and China give us fine things. They are 
pretty for a time, but not quite so effective as the older Vines. 
There is a great storehouse among the wild Vines of America, 
most of which are in cultivation; but they are not quite so good 
as the great Japanese Vines. The very handsome Bignonia, too, 
so free in France and Southern England, is fine; on walls it would 
be better still. The graceful Solanum jasminoides is very effective 
now and then, but cannot be trusted in cold districts, and the same 
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PERGOLA OVERLOOKING FLOWER GARDEN: WINTER ASPECT. 
Supports of heart of Oak ; cross timbers of Larch ; trellising of rent Chestnut and Oak battens ; pathway old 


flags from Christ’s Hospital. 


might well be tried, and the Akebia quinata. But perhaps the 
most important of all are the noble climbing Roses, such as Réve 
d’Or and Bouquet d’Or, which are far and away better than the 
Ramblers that now fascinate people who do not know a good Rose 
when they see it. Wo. Rosrnson. 

A NEW PASQUE-FLOWER. 

ALTHOUGH the hardy flower garden in spring is rich in floral beauty, few of 
the plants that find a home there are so interesting as the Pasque-flower 
(Anemone pulsatilla). It is certainly the most interesting, and in many ways 
the most beautiful, of all the Windflowers, its bell-shaped blossoms, with their 
varying gradations of blue, and covered on the outside with silky down, 
possessing a fascination that few who see them escape. Although the 
Pasque-flower is variable so far as the colour of its blossoms is 
concerned, this variation has hitherto been confined to shades of 
blue, maroon purple, and white ; 


; but at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society several plants having beautiful soft pink flowers 
were shown. These possessed the same silky down as the type and, 
indeed, resembled the ordinary plant in every respect except the colour ot the 
blooms. The origin of this pink variety is interesting. About ten years ago 
it appeared as a sport ona plant that had hitherto given only the orthodox, 
slate blue flowers, and was promptly selected. Later on it seeded, and 
seedlings raised from the seed flowered, giving a large percentage of plants that 
produced bluish-coloured flowers and a few with pink blossoms. These in turn 
seeded, and so the process of selection went on, until now a race has been brought 
into existence which can be relied upon to give all pink flowers, H. 
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HOUSE of one date inside and out has an interest all 
its own as an illustration of the taste of a period. 
This we get in Kirtlington, which was built by Sir 

It stands away from the village 

“a vast new house situated 

so high that it seems to stand for the county as well as himself,” 

wrote Walpole when he passed by it in 1753 


James Dashwood. 
in a finely-timbered park 


THE 


, but he certainly 
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OXFORDSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF THE 


EARL OF LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 3 
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exaggerated its high situation. 
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The village was a place of early 


eminence from its position on the frontier between the kingdoms 
of Mercia and Wessex at the junction of Akeman Street and 


Portway. 


At the Conquest the Manor fell to the share of 


William de Warrenne Earl of Surrey, and among other great 
owners were Philip Lord Basset, Roger de Bigod Earl of Norfolk 
and the de Bohuns, from whom it came to Henry Earl of Derby, 
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afterwards Henry IV., 
through his marriage with 
the heiress of that family, 
and descended from him with 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The last of the Royal 
owners was King James L., 
who sold many of the Royal 
manors, and among others 
the Manor at Kirtlington in 
1604 to ‘‘ Peter Vanlore of 
London, Merchant, and 
William Blake of Kensington 
in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman, to hold the said 
Manor of the said Lord the 
King as of his’ Manor of 
Enfield.’” Vanlore and Blake 
paid the Crown a consider- 
able sum of money for the 
purchase of the several 
manors granted. to them, 
and nineteen years later 
they sold Kirtlington Manor 
to Sir Thomas Chamberlayne 
one of the Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench, who, 
and whose family, had long 
resided at Wickham in 
Oxfordshire, near Banbury. 
His son, Thomas Chamber- 
layne, was created a baronet 
by Charles I., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, a third 
Thomas, who, on his death, 
left two daughters only, as 
co-heiresses. The youngest, 
Penelope, married Robert 
Dashwood, and by the terms 
of the settlement all the 
Chamberlayne estates passed 
to them and their heirs. 
This Robert (the son and 
heir of Alderman George 
Dashwood of Hackney), a 
merchant of London, was 
created a baronet in 1684 
It is evident wealth came his 
way, for in addition to his 
wife’s property he was enabled 
to add largely to the family 
estates by purchase; and 
his son, Robert, who pre 
deceased him, also married a1 
heiress—Dorothea, sister an: 
co-heir of Sir John Reade o 
Brockett, Hertfordshire ; a1 
so when Sir Robert’s gran 
son, James, succeeded in 173 
he found himself a man « 
no mean importance in th 
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county. It was natural that, as at the time many of his friends 
and neighbours were building or adding to their houses, Sir James 
should be dissatisfied with his grandfather’s house of North- 
brook, which was only an enlarged farmhouse. No stone of 
Northbrook (which was in the parish of Kirtlington) is left 
standing, and with the exception of the carved wooden panel 
in the chimney-piece of the hall, it does not seem to have 
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contributed to the building of the new house. Kirtlington was 
placed in the great wood, which was cleared to make the grounds 
and park, and which, to judge by the old timber still standing, must 
have consisted of oak and Spanish chestnut. As was often the case, 
the felled timber was undoubtedly used in the building of the house. 

In an interesting series of little pocket note-books left by 
Sir James appears the entry against April 5th, 1742, “‘ Began 
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to dig foundation of new house’’; on April 22nd, “ Laid the 
foundation stone of my new house, at the corner under the right- 
hand column”; on June 12th, “ Began the water.’’ We are 
apt to forget the great importance of inland water to provide 
fish for the table; and though that is no longer one of its uses, 
the lake is one of the pleasant features of the park. Four years 
later the house, though still unfinished, was ready for occupation. 
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In the note-books occur, during the month of August, 1746, 
entries of port and champagne being moved in in immediate 
anticipation of the advent of Sir James and his family! For 
several years afterwards he spent considerable sums in finishing 
the interior, but it was still unfinished when Mrs. Lybbe Powys 
came there in 1778. The total sum spent upon the mansion 
house and stables for every purpose (including the laying-out 
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of the park and gardens) up to September 16th, 1762, was 
£32,541. There is a plan remaining from which it appears 
that the first design for the gardens followed the formal style 
then in vogue, but this was abandoned, and Lancelot (Capa- 
bility) Brown was employed to lay out the grounds. 

Sir James was a Member for the county in several Parlia- 
ments ; but his name is chiefly known in a political connection 
from his candidature in the Oxfordshire election of 1754, when 
he and Lord Wenman, as “ Jacobites,”’ contested the county 
against Sir Edward Turner and Lord Parker. The “ Jacobites” 
carried it, but on a petition to the House the Ministers seated 
their own friends. Walpole speaks of the affair as ‘ endless, 
a revival of downright Whiggism and Jacobitism.” It was one 
of those long and expensive contests that crippled the resources 
of the participants ; great sums were spent on both sides, and 
the loss to the two “ Jacobite’’ candidates amounted to 
£20,068 1s. 2d., part of which was subscribed by gentlemen 
of the county. 

His son, 
Henry, seems to 
have had a very 
different tem- 
perament from 
his father. His 
downward pro- 
gress began early 
in his life—when 
he was thirty 
his father paid 
£25,000 to clear 
him of his debts, 
and continued 
to devote other 
large sums to 
the same pur- 
pose—so that it 
is easy to under- 
stand this 
thankless son, 
who succeeded 
m 41779, put 
heavy encum- 
brances upon 
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that portion of the Dashwood estates which he did not sell : 
and on his death his son, George, came into a sadly-wasted 
inheritance. Sir George spent his life in endeavouring to undo 
his father’s work and to improve his estates. On his death 
in 1861 he was succeeded by his son, Sit Henry, the father of 
the present baronet, who parted with the Kirtlington estate 
in 1910 to the fourteenth Earl of Leven and Melville. 

Though the Dashwood accounts record payments to 
““Smith the Builder,’ the designer of Kirtlington appears to 
have been the J. Sanderson who built Stratton Park in Hamp- 
shire. The plans of Kirtlington in Vilruvius Britannicus are 
attributed to ‘‘ Smith and J. Sanderson,” bracketed as “ Ar.s.’ 
with the exception of one, where the name of Sanderson alone 
appears. Probably it was the same Smith who built the Palladian 
front of Thame Park for Viscount Wenman, a cousin of Sir James’, 
for the work bears a resemblance to the Dashwood house, and 
was built almost at the same time. The plan of Kirtlington is 

a favourite one 
of the day, the 
house in the 
centre block, 
with corridors 
connecting two 
separate  build- 
ings containing 
the offices. Here 
the corridors 
are rectangular 
passages, and 
the side blocks 
are square, each 
surmounted by 
a cupola. The 
north front has 
its facade orna- 
mented _ with 
four engaged 
columns, with 
volute capitals 
supporting 
a pediment of 
which the tym- 


Coys panum is filled 
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with an allegorical representation of Plenty, a singularly 
delicate and fanciful design for its position, and one which 
gives a foretaste of the decoration within. The middle tier 
of windows, as is most usual, have pediments which are alter- 
nately curved and triangular. The south front is varied by 


the absence of columns and different treatment of the first- 
floor windows ; the arch over the door is rusticated, in keeping 


Cooyright. KIRTLINGTON PARK: 
with the heavy keystone blocks over the windows, which, 
unsupported by the original sash-bars, have a somewhat heavy 
appearance. 

The interior planning is notable for the arrangement of 
staircases similar to Paine’s somewhat earlier design for Nostell. 
The small circular stairs ascend from the ground to the top 
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floor in the angles cut off by the alcove of the hall, while the 
principal staircases start at the main floor, right and left, outside 
the hall. The chief decoration of the hall is the alcove with its 
fine pedimented doorway, which is more ornate than the others in 
the house. The chimney-piece is of grey stone; the over- 
mantel encloses a wood panel of the school of Grinling Gibbons, 
which may have come from the earlier home of Northbrook. 
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A panel with exactly similar motifs of suspended fish and game 
is at Lyme Park in Cheshire. The drawing-room and saloon 
remained undecorated till about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and are much plainer in style than Sir James’ work. The 
dining-room, with its walls decorated with plaster-work in the 
French manner, was among the rooms he finished, and there is 
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a family tradition that the 
marble chimney-piece was 
made in Italy for a “ Sultan 
of Turkey,” but was bought 
by Sir James after the ship 
containing it was wrecked. 
In any case, it is finely 
designed, with its frieze of 
cupids, birds and scrollwork, 
its terminal figures at the 
sides running into the dado, 
with which they are linked 
by trails of flowers. The 
ceiling has both the panels 
and the soffits of the ribs 
very richly ornamented in 
high relief, while the side 
panels are decorated with 
masks, which figure again in 
the wall decoration. At the 
date of the building and 
decoration of the _ house, 
French ornament was greatly 
in vogue, which was con- 
demned by Isaac Ware as 
‘little less barbarous than 
the Gothic.” 

In the library, another 
room which Sir James 
finished, the French style is 
still more in evidence. Here 
the cove of the ceiling is 
sprawled over with rococo 
ornament, and beneath the 
cornice hang plaster medallions in high relief of A®sop’s 
Fables. Such medallions were made from moulds imported from 
France, and were probably executed by the “ famous Roberts 
of Oxford,’’ whom Mrs. Lybbe Powys mentions as the maker of 
very fine stucco ornaments at Heythrop, not many miles away, 
where were also fables from A2sop, very finely executed in stucco 
with wreaths of vine leaves. It is indeed probable that the 
Oxford craftsman, Roberts, is responsible for all the plaster 
decoration at Kirtlington. The medallions are a very effective 
finish to the 
room. The 
mantel - piece is 
also in the 
French taste, 
and frames the 
portrait of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of 
Edward Spencer 
of Rendlesham, 
wife of the 
builder of the 
house, in a 
country hat and 
holding a_hay- 
fork in her hand. 
The book-cases 
are designed as 
part of the 
mural decora- 
tion, and are 
surmounted by 
busts, without 
which no library 
was considered 
complete in the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

But of all 
the French orna- 
ment in the 
house, the most 
strictly Gallic is 
the painted 
ceiling of the 
Monkey Room, 
where the cove is 
decorated with 
monkeys as 
sportsmen, at- 
tired in suitable 
costumes, the 
animals pursued 
—the stag, boa, 
fox and hare— 
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resemblance to the ceiling 
though connected with the 


century France, had _ been 
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and the floral ornament at 
the corners being typical 
of the four seasons. It is 
known that the work was 
done in 1745 by a French 
artist named Clermont for 
the sum of £70, and as 
this form of decoration is 
very unusual in England, 
it is curious that Mrs. 
Lybbe Powys, who was at 
Kirtlington in 1778, does 
not mention it when, seven 
vears earlier, she draws 
attention to the _ painted 
panels of the “‘ Monkey and 
Scaramouch’”’ parlours at 
Sir Sampson Gideon’s villa 
called Belvidere, on the 
Thames. The same write 
alludes to the _ buildings 
on Monkey Island, near 
Maidenhead, in 1776, as 
richly decorated on the 
inside without — specifying 
the decoration of the ceiling, 
which is still in existence, 
though in a sad state of 
repair. Here costumed apes 
are fishing and boating in 
panels of the coves, but 
bevond the fanciful use of 
these apes the scheme of 
decoration. bears slight 


at Kirklington. The ape, 
Chinoiseries of mid-eighteenth 
brought into the decoration of 


his arabesques by Jean Bérain in the days of Louis XIV., 


and in French Furniture 


played many a part in 
Claude Gillot long before 


and Decoration Lady Dilke says, 
the grotesque inspirations of 
the famous ‘ Chinoiseries ’ 


for the execution of which Watteau prepared with much 


serious study of detail—appeared in the 
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‘Cabinet du roi’ 
at La Muette.” 
The classi< 
examples which 
remain of this 
French decora- 
tion are the 
“ Grande” and 
“Petite Sin 
geries ’’ at Chan 
tilly attributed 
to Christophe 
Huet. Though 
it is thought he 
followed the 
designs of 
Watteau, he had 
himself brought 
out a series of 
‘Singeries ’’ in 
which apes, 
dressed a la 
Chinoise, are de- 
picted with all 
the gaiety of 
spirit that dis- 
tinguishes the 
work at Chan- 
tilly. Lady Dilke 
describes the 
monkeys’ varied 
occupations in 
the ‘* Grande 
Singerie,” in 
which apes 
“follow to the 
war a porte- 
drapeau de 
linfanterie de 
Condé; go out 
hunting in the 
Prince’s livery ; 
escort a China- 
man in his palan- 
quin or serenade 
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drinks his tea. In some cases the parts are reversed, and 
little Chinese find courage sufficient to pay their court 
to an elderly guenon, or watch the prowess of the monkeys 
who, armed with guns, pursue the timid doe or bristly wild 


boar along the ceiling.’’ This last appears at Kirtlington, and 
though the Chinamen are absent, the realistic garlands of 
flowers are so reminiscent of Huet’s designs, that it is reasonable 
to suppose Clermont was an admirer if not a pupil of the great 
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artist. The fantasy of the whole composition is typical of the 
humour and decorative genius of the French artists of the period. 
A delicate touch is poising a swallow on the garland, typifying 
spring, the little black and white bird of hope among the 
gorgeous oiseaux de la Chine. The present Sir George has been 
the last Dashwood owner of Kirtlington, but though the con- 
tinuity in one family has been broken, the house has passed into 
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the safe hands of the donor of the beautiful chapel for the 
Knights of the Thistle at St. Giles’, Edinburgh, illustrated in 
Country Lire of July 15th last. A.D. 


THE EGYPTIAN DESERT 
FROM HELOUV AN.—/1. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


ROM Helouan one may study with never-ceasing 
interest, even though not geologically expert, the 
curious phenomenon of the Desert film. This and 
the examination of the results of erosion are questions 
of wonder that go with one upon every trip. The 

surface of the plateaux is a darkly shining crust, often nearly 
black, and sometimes a deep purply hue that makes one 
think at once of volcanic rocks. Beneath it, where the face 
of the worn cliffs becomes visible, one sees the bright 
colouring of the sufter red and yellow sandstone or the 
whitish limestone. But the top is sombre to a_ strange 
degree. This film is a “‘ genuine desert phenomenon, and no 
part of the colour is in any way due to dust or dirt on the surface.”’ 
An interesting account of it, given by Mr. Lucas of the Survey 
Department Laboratory at Cairo, says: ‘‘ At Helouan the 
surfaces of the limestone hills are sombre and dark, which is 
due to the innumerable fragments of hard, siliceous material 
splintered by weathering that cover the sides of the hills and 
the tops of the plateaux ; all these fragments are more or less 
coloured, the colour varying from a light brown to a deep black. 

The flints are uniformly coloured on any one surface. 
Where the colour is uniform in tint the stone is uniform in 
composition, but where the stone is coloured unequally the black 
or darker portions are harder and more siliceous than the rest. 
This peculiar patchy coloration has all the appearance of being 

definite black layer several millimétres in thickness once 
existing as a vein in the rock and now partly exposed by the 
splitting and splintering action of the weather . . . but 
this blackening, although apparently extending into the 
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interior of the stone, 
is merely a film on 
the surface. oe 
This protecting film 
is an appearance pro- 
duced by the desert 
climate. It depends 
upon the action of 
the sun and a certain 
silica content of the 
rock.” This curious 
film, which furnishes 
such vivid contrast in 
the Desert colouring, 
cannot be rubbed off 
and weighed  separ- 
ately, and therefore 
its percentage com- 
position has never 
been determined. It 
is, however, of a 
ferruginous nature, 
and its origin is due, apparently, to the dissolving 
action of rain or dew, which drives out certain salts 
and acids and leaves the manganese and iron compounds on 
the surface. All the rocks of Egypt are more or less porous, 
and contain traces of easily soluble salts, especially common 
salt. One has only to try to scale the cliffs to find how every- 
thing crumbles at the touch. Lumps of rock that look hard 
as iron are found to be utterly honeycombed by the dissolving 
of their more soluble constituents through the action of heat 
and water. They fall into dust by the pressure of the hand. 
And everywhere is a loose, friable rubble that settles into soft 
powder beneath the feet. Climbing here is a dangerous and 
exciting business altogether ! 

But, next to this striking colouring, it is the sculpture of 
the rocky cliffs due to erosion that touches the imagination, 
and touches it very powerfully. Many of the gorges run to 
a depth of several hundred feet, the soft, lower strata worn away, 
and the resisting siliceous layers left upon the top like solid 
table-cloths. These valleys end abruptly, often in a cirque 
a crater-like semi-circle of sheer cliff. So smoothly have these 
walls been carved that one looks for signs of chisels and blasting. 
Yet it has all been done by sand-blasts, repeated year after 
year for centuries. The sand comes driving up in thick clouds, 
travelling at a high rate of speed, strikes the wall and, finding 
no way of escape, tears round and round with an effect like 
sheets of emery-paper. It scours the cliffs and wears all 
roughness down. You find it in heaps against the foot of the 
precipices. In more exposed places, especially near the top 
of a plateau, where the driving force must be considerably 
greater, the softer layers are picked out and carried off with 
ease, and the hard, ribbed edges of the tougher strata project 
like the bones of giant skeletons. This curious terraced result 
gives birth to singular outlines, animal and human outlines, 
monstrous shapes that lift their heads to watch you as you pass 
beneath them. And they all run into a mould which may be 
described as sphinx-like. The Desert round Helouan is filled 
with these embryonic sphinxes. The physiognomies are very 
marked, yet just escape breaking into definite visages. The 
level strata lend them a stern expression that is forbidding, 
even menacing, and beneath the huge, straight eyebrows, with 
lidless, staring eyes, you easily divine a kind of smile they 
scarcely take the trouble to conceal. The heaps of piled-up 
sand suggest their heavy, drooping jowls, and the thick lips of 
yellow sandstone or pallid white lime curve here and there a 
little above protruding jaws with an expression difficult to 
describe, but clearly discernible. The heads, moreover, have a 
hooded appearance ; and sometimes in the same section of cliff 
may be seen a profile and a full face side by side. They stare 
across the waste of wilderness with an air of serene contempt 
that, as I have said, seems only just to conceal a definite smile. 
One thinks of Kinglake’s “comely the creature is, but with 
a comeliness not of this earth,’ and wonders if the Egyptians 
did not borrow their Sphinx conception from these natural 
effects of desert erosion. Similarly, you may see ape-like heads, 
and bird-like heads, and heads of jackal, crocodile and 
hyena. Coming home in the bewitching twilight, these 
figures crowd round and seem to move. The effect is undeniablv 
impressive. 

Altogether the geology of these various inter-related 
Deserts—Nubian, Arabian, Libyan and so forth—is a pretty 
complex matter, judging by the divergence of opinions in expert 
reports. This is no place to mention them in detail. It seems 
generally agreed, however, that some six thousand years ago— 
mere matter of a week-end geologically !—the sea extended 
probably as far as Assouan. Oyster-beds, fossilised, have been 
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found near the western foot of the Mokattam Hills, which flank 
Helouan so strikingly to the north and east ; and in deep deposits 
of sand in the neighbourhood half the fossils discovered are the 
same as species known in the Mediterranean at the present day. 
One authority shows both the Nile and Jordan valleys as long, 
thin arms of the sea during the Pluvial period. Another writer 
claims as probable that the “ whole Sahara was not only under 
the sea, but was connected with the Atlantic Ocean otherwise 
than through the Straits of Gibraltar,” and concludes that 
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‘ during the great Ice Age the higher hills of Egypt were covered 
with ice, at least during the greater part of the year, and the 
Nile, entering the sea at Assouan, carried ice during the same 
period.”” A third authority says: ‘‘ The Nile Valley was first 

an arm of the sea extending at least as far as Esna, then 
gradu: il elevation led to the formation of a series of fresh-water 
lakes . . . and finally the Nile itself carved its channel 
through the valley deposits, and the present river commenced its 
career, depositing the Nile mud.” 


THE OLD HUXTER & WHAT BECOMES OF HIM. 


T the end of the season 
the question al- 
ways arises as to 
what to do with 
hunters. The stud, 

whatever its size, is looked 
over with a_ critical eye. 
What is best to be done with 
the various individuals com- 
posing it? In the stable 
fortunate enough to contain 
a long string, among the 
verdicts passed on the 
various members there will 
always be some which entail 
drafting. To even the small 
owner of a couple, or even 
one horse, the question must 
eventually arise, “‘ Is he worth 
keeping on for another 
season ?”’ There are people 
who, as Tattersall’s advertise- 
ments say, “sell annually.” 
Sometimes, no doubt, this, 
reading between the lines, 
only means that they sell 
what they have no further 
use for, or at least put 
practically prohibitive _ re- 
serves upon the more valued 
horses, so that this kind of 
sale comes to much the same 
thing as the ordinary weeding-out. Whatever the process, 
however, and whatever the number of horses a man possesses, 
a time comes when, for some cause or other—old age, if 
nothing else—a hunter must be condemned for further 
use in that capacity. There was a time when a favourite 
hunter. no longer considered fit to go across country, could 
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THE FISH-HAWKER’S BARROW 








PUTTING HIM IN HARNESS. 


be broken to harness and end his days doing light work while 
still in the care of those who had known and respected him in 
his hunting days. That time is practically gone, as the flood of 
motors has taken the place of the light harness horse for utility 
purposes. As everyone knows who has tried, no kind of horse 
made such a good light trapper as a free-going blood hunter, 

provided that he took kindly 
to the change of occupation ; 
and sometimes a damaged 
leg, which possibly was the 
first cause of his relegation to 
harness, would recover 
through the treatment 
sufficiently for him to take 
the field again. This, how- 
ever, as I have said, is a 
thing of the past, and to break 
a hunter to harness before 
selling him, as I have known 
to be done, is almost certainly 
to help him on the down- 
ward road all too probable 
in any case. Some well- 
meaning people give old 
hunters to farmers, under the 
impression that they may do 
a few years, easy work “ on 
the land,” as it is called. 
Against this I have nothing 
to say, only that they should 
know to whom they are going, 
as though the farmyard is 
the old traditional picture of 
peace and plenty, it does not 
always come up to its tra- 
ditional reputation, and some 
farmers’ horses are very 
badly done and cared for 
indeed. Work on the land 
may be also about the last 
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thing the old hunter is put to do on 
the farm. Twice a day to the station 
in the milk-cart is more probable, in 
the charge of a boy who neither knows 
nor cares what he is driving, so long as 
he can “‘ keep ahead o’ Bill from up 
along,’’ who thinks he has the fastest 
horse on the station road. AA 

Sentimentality has damaged many 7. 
good causes, and I do not wish to be 
vccused of this; but I think the man 
who owns a good hunter up to a certain 
time in its life, and who has had all 
the best of that horse, has thereby 
accepted a certain moral responsibility 
as to the future of his old servant. 
[ do not advocate universal pension 
ng of hunters. There are a few kind- 
earted people who do this largely. 
Heaven bless them! They must be 
wealthy people or have had very 
lew horses. To the general run of 
those who hunt, any such idea would 
be ridiculous. Without suggesting 
such wholesale charity, I do think 
that anyone who is considering the 
question of draftinga horse that he 
knows to be nearing the end of his 
days of usefulness as a hunter, and 
for which he probably knows he will 
receive a very small sum, should, before 
selling him for the proverbial “ old 
song,’ consider whether he does not 
owe the old horse himself thatamount and send him to thekennels. 
{ think he would feel that he had at least not squeezed the last 
penny out of an old friend. Of course, many people do this ; 
but that some do not can be seen by the observant in any town 
where horse traction survives the ubiquitous motor, 9nd, even 
m account of the motor, the sphere of the lower-class horse 
has sunk still lower. The hansom still survives in places, 
and many a pair of shafts are filled by the derelicts from 
the hunting-field. 

Lower down the scale still they 
can be found, too, and many a time I 
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CONTINUING THE LINE. 


progress on upland and strath. Before March was out, the fields 
were everywhere quite green and the hedges fairly covered with 
buds. Reports from the forests continue to be optimistic. The conse- 
quence of the favourable winter and spring is plainly discernible 
in the lustiness of both stags and hinds. If there is any advantage 
in good wintering, next autumn should show some superb heads. 
It is yet too early, perhaps, to speculate with any degree of certainty 
as to the crop of calves which the females are to produce next June ; 
but the vigour and sleekness of the prospective mothers, as testified 





have seen a horse that on his appear- 
ance at least might some years before 
have been galloping over Leicester- 
shire, now dragging through mean 
streets the cart of the fish-hawker, who 
“likes a bit o’ blood.”” Some horses 
have the misfortune to remain to old 
age ““ workably sound,” and thereby 
to escape the merciful bullet which 
sent other companions to the happy 
hunting-grounds years before. Much, 
we hear nowadays, is denied to the 
female sex ; but whatever may be the 
rights of the case in the human species, 
in the equine there are compensations. 
Sometimes in the case of an old mare 
life goes delightfully in its latter half 
when the placid joys of maternity 
take the place of the excitements of 
the chase. G. 


NOTES FROM . 
.  . SCOTLAND. 


THE SEASON. 


WET spring has been experienced 
A in Scotland, and it has been 
impossible to give due atten- 

tion to the cultivation of 
heather. The continuance of moist 
veather is a cause of much concern to 
veryone responsible for the manage- 
nent of moors, for in ling culture it 
‘isually takes three or four years to 
make up forone lost season. On April 
ist I was a witness to the efforts of an 
mpatient keeper endeavouring to get 
ip a blaze on the slopes of the Ochil 
Hills. The undergrowth was, however, 
oo wet, and the torch could not be 
ipplied with any measure of success. 
espite its undue humidity, the season 
as been mild and warm, and vegetation 
aS made an early start and very rapid 
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by many trustworthy correspondents, is an encouraging and 
reassuring factor 
SEX OF PARTRIDGES AND Woobcock 

As with the partridge, so with the woodcock, the male and th 
female are so much alike as to be indistinguishable to the casual 
observer. With regard to the long-billed migrant, many sportsmen 
claim to be able to differentiate between the sexes by an examination 
of the primary or first feather of each wing. They maintain that 
in the primary feathers of the hen the narrow web is plain white, 
whereas in the primary feathers of the cock it is toothed or barred 
with dark brown. The formula applies with perfect accuracy in, 
perhaps, the majority of cases. At the end of the shooting season, 
if a pair of birds that are beginning to mate are shot and inspected 
it will be found that the narrow web in the primaries of each is 


ON THE 


By Horace HUTCHINSON 


HOYLAKE SCRAP-BOOK.—l\V. 

N this fourth and last series of pictures from the scrap-books 
of Hoylake, we must diverge a little from a strict chrono- 
logical order. 
We begin with 
a picture of two 

of the most distin- 
guished of the elder 
professionals, Charlie 
Hunter, of whom Mr. 
Hutchinson has 
already written, and 
Jack Morris, seated 
in the latter’s shop at 
Hoylake. Jack 
Morris has been 
somewhat overshad 
owed in playing fame 
by his father, Old 
Tom, and by his two 
brothers, Young Tom 
and J. O. F. Morris ; 
but he has been pro- 
fessional to the Royal 
Liverpool Club ever 
since it was founded 
in 1869, he has made 
the clubs of almost 
countless gene- 
rations of Hoylake 
golfers, and is one 
of the most cherished 
institutions of the JACK MORRIS’ 
place. : 

Now we must skip backwards in point of time and look at 
the old picture by “ Major Short-Spoon,”’ in which the shining 
lights among an older generation of Hoylake golfers are gathered 
together before the Royal Hotel, that was once the home of the 








SHOP AT HOYLAKE. 
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coloured strictly in accordance with rule. The distinction is generally 
quite clear so far as young birds are concerned, but in the case of 
cld fowls the markings are imperfectly defined and often entirely 
absent. Dissection is, therefore, the’ only reliable and satisfactory 
means of deciding the sex of woodcock. At partridge-shoots it is 
often very amusing to listen to gamekeepers, not to mention old 
sportsmen, who pronounce with assurance and conviction on the sex 
of a particular bird just fallen to the gun. In two cases out of three 
the judgment, given in haste and ignorance, is absolutely erroneous 
It is accepted as an infallible guide that in the male a large horse- 
shoe-shaped mark of chestnut colour appears on the lower breast 
while in the female this marking is entirely indiscernible or reduced 
to a few chestnut spots. It is to be feared, however, that those 
who pin their faith to this rule are apt to blunder. \. H 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


club. It is a picture to which I wish I could do all the justic 
it deserves, but at least I have had the advantage of going ove: 
it with a distinguished golfer who has, I think, been a membe: 
of Hoylake sinc: 
1870. If I could 
write down on: 
quarter of the plea 
sant things he tok 
me about some of th: 
old gentlemen rathe 
hazily depicted, thi 
paper would excee: 
all normal bounds. 
cannot do it, nor cai 
I convey the impres 
sion that he conveyed 
to me of what a 
extraordinarily 
amusing and _ jolly 
and friendly plac: 
Hoylake must hav 
been some thirty 
years ago (it is so still 
for that matter) when 
golfers and goll 
courses were so much 
fewer than they ar 
to-day; when Hoy 
lake, standing mid 
way between North 
and South, caught al 
the golfers that ex 
isted, from whichevet 
direction they came 
so that the spring meeting was not only a great gathering ol 
friends, but a sort of amateur championship in miniature. — 
Now for a few of the players represented. Sitting sketching 
in the left-hand corner is the artist, Major Hopkins himsel! 





AN OLD HOYLAKE GROUP. 


Brown (Captain, 1880), Major Hopkins, James Rodger, James Tweedie (Secretary, 


he és, reading from left to right, are: 
The nam reading from 2 


Milligan (Captain, 1875), Alex 


1873-81), F. P. Crowther, Jack Morris, , Robert Wilson (the “* Chieftain”), Rev. T. P. Williamson, Dr. Argyli Robertson, Colonel E. H. Kennard 
(Captain, 1871-73), John Ball, sen., , J. FP. Raimes, H. Grieson (Captain, 1876), John Dun (Caplain, 1873-75), J. B. Amey, Theophilus Turpin, ; 


T. O. Potter (Secretary, 1882-94), A. Sinclair (Captain, 1887), Mat Langlands, Robert (“‘ Pendulum”) Brown, A. F. Macfie 
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LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP AT ABERDOVEY, 1901. 


Mrs. Stubbs and Miss Graham 
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for the fall, and, what is 
more, that he played those 
holes in two strokes less than 
they cost him on the next 
medal day in the daylight. 
Next we must leave Hoy- 
lake and look at two photo- 
graphs of ladies’ golf. The 
first is of the amateur 
championship of 1g01, which 
was played at Aberdovey. 
Lovers of that course will 
recognise in the distance 
the hideous, derelict mill 
that frowns down on the 
seventeenth green, and the 
little cottage by the cross- 
ing which is the home ofl 
Mrs. Evans, who for so 
many years made our tea 
and fixed up our foursomes, 
and generally managed us 
at the club-house for our 


own good. The picture 
while in a group next to him may be discerned a bearded hardly does justice to all the terrors of the sixteenth hole : 
gentleman, Mr. Tweedie, who was secretary of the club before it is so fatally easy to hook into the railway on the left, 
Mr. Potter. Behind him stands Mr. “ Jimmy” Rodger, a or the slaty, rutty road that lies between the railway and the 
famous character among the golfers of those days; and close by green, or, again, to slice far to the right out of sheer terror into 
is Mr. F. P. Crowther, whose name is perpetuated by some the sandy clutches of Cader. Mrs. Stanley Stubbs is seen putting 
very good golfers of the younger generation ; Jack Morris and in the semi-final against Miss Molly Graham, yet another of the 
Mr. Robert Wilson, famous at Hoylake as “ The Chieftain,” Hoylake champions, who stands by the hole. This was a curious 
and one of the few people who have played golf on that course match, since Mrs. Stubbs ended, as it was supposed, one up ; 
ina kilt. Playing a stroke in the centre of the picture is Mr. but the referee had reserved some doubtful point of law that 


John Dun, and his partner is 
Colonel Kennard, field- 
marshal of the Royal Black- 
heath Club and the senior 
surviving captain of the 
Royal Liverpool. Immedi- 
ately to the Colonel’s left is 
a very distinguished golfer in 
Dr. Argyll Robertson, a great 
medal-winner in ancient days 
and a great opponent of the 
famous Mr. Robert Clark. 
Being a very busy and suc- 
cessful man, he had little time 
for play, vet in one year 

1868 or 1869--in which he 
had but thirteen davs’ golf 
in all, he won two St. Andrews 
medals and one of the 
Honourable Company, and 
these were the only three 
medals for which he played. 
On another occasion, as I 
find recorded in the golf book 


of the East Lothian, he THIS TO SAVE 





THE MATCH. 


arrived at St. Andrews by Miss Leitch and Miss Titterton, 1908. 

train in the morning of the 

autumn medal without having played a stioke since the was afterwards decided in Miss Graham’s favour. So these 

spring meeting. He played eight shots in bunkers, and yet did two poor ladies were harried out after lunch to play a nmeteenth 

the round in 92, “ which was not bad play in those days,” as he hole, and, considering how unpleasant is a nineteenth hole 

very modestly remarks. played in hot blood, one can imagine how terrible it must be 
In a group on Mr. Dun’s right may be found the late Mr. in cold. Miss Graham won this extra hole, and, beating Miss 

John Ball the elder, and among others are Mr. Turpin, probably Rhona Adair in the final by 3 and 2, became lady champion. 

one of the earliest of French golfers; Mr. Potter in a tam- The next match is in one of the semi-finals at St. Andrews 

o’-shanter, Mr. Alec Sinclair, Mr. Macfie, who won the first in 1908, chiefly famous for the first appearance of Miss Cecil 


unofficial championship at Hoylake; and 
a famous gentleman who, on account ol 
the peculiarity of his style, was known as 
Pendulum Brown. He had a somewhat 
singular predilection for playing golf in the 
dark. On one occasion he went out on the 
first tee (now the eighteenth) to start a 
round, and drove a ball off into the black- 
ness. This ball was lost and he drove 
another. This was lost, too, and so was a 
third, whereupon he gave up the game for 
the night. On the next morning, when he 
went out to search for the balls, all three 
were found nestling in one and the same 
rabbit-hole! The perfect accuracy of this 
story may be open to doubt, but it is, at 
any rate, generally believed that he did tee 
play the holes round the field in the pitch MR. MAXWELL. 

dark, finding his ball every time by listening After winning his first championship. 





Leitch, who was then a juvenile prodigy, 
her hair, if it be not disrespectful to say so, 
being still down her back, as may be seen 
in the photograph. She is playing against 
Miss Titterton, and I think the putt to which 
she is addressing herself has got to be 
holed in order to halve the match, for 
Miss Titterton won by a single hole. On 
the right hand of the two kneeling figures 
on the green is Mr John Low, and he 
was so enthralled by the play of the 
ladies at St. Andrews that he forgot to 
come to the merely male championship 
at Sandwich, which was going on at the 
same time. 

After these two pictures of strenuous battles 
comes one that might be called Otium cum 
dignitate, and gives a pleasant, restful im- 
pression. It represents Mr. Robert Maxwell 
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recruiting his 
strength after win- 
ning the first of his 
two amateur cham- 
pionships at Muir- 
field. Next, we are 
back at St. Andrews 
once more, watching 
Mr. Low and Mr. 
Hilton about to start 
on their famous final 
of 1901, wherein Mr. 
Low, after standing 
five down with 
thirteen to play, 
made so gallant and 
prolonged a_ spurt 
that with two to 
play the match stood 
all square. Then Mr. 
Hilton made his 
historic shot up to 
the seventeenth 
green—a_ full shot 
with a driver lashed 
right home on to 
that perilous little MR. LOW AND MR. HILTON 
green that lies 
perched between the bunker and the horrid hard road, and so 
stood dormy one. He also played another great shot up to the 
last hole, likewise with a driver, that gained him a comfortable 
half in four and the match by one hole. In the picture of the 
start we may observe Mr. Herbert Fowler, in a white hat, busy 
taking photographs ; while next but one to the right of Mr. 
Hilton is a future amateur champion learning how champion- 
ships are won. This is Mr. Gordon Barry, who may be discerned 
as a slender young gentleman in knickerbockers and a coat that 
seems to be decorated with gold buttons. 

Finally, we have another scene on the home green at 
St. Andrews. Sandy Herd is putting in the great foursome 
wherein he and Braid played Vardon and Taylor, and after 
leading at St. Andrews met with their Waterloo at Troon. 
Since this was a great English victory, the picture makes a not 
unfitting close to these records of the most distinguished of 
English golf clubs. B. D. 


Tue University Matcu 
ON the day when these remarks will be read, with their usual appreciation, 
by the public, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge will—unless there 
happen some special intervention such as spoiled the Boat Race—be settling 
their golfing differences on the Prince’s course at Sandwich And what will 
that settlement be ? Cambridge has made much the better show in matches 
against the clubs; but most of that good show was before Christmas, and on 
I note that 
the writer “‘ Camisis,"’ a nom de plume which claims impartiality both of know- 


last term’s matches they look like being much more level teams 


ledge and of judgment, says that the golfing chance of Oxford is thought the 


better one; but I hardly understand how that should be so, much though I 


hope it The best point of all is that the match, whichever way it goes, is likely 
to be a good one. And we hear that when it is done a match between a mixed 
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team of the Universities 
and a picked ladies’ team 
on terms of the men 
giving the women either 
a third or a half, is 
likely to be played—and 
should be interesting. 
WaTER IN WESTWARD 
Ho! Bunkers. 

The rain, we are told 
on respectable authority, 
it raineth every day, and 
this singularly vain repe- 
tition is more familiar to 
the dwellers in the West 
Country than in most 
parts of England; yet 
seldom has this mournful 
weather forecast been so 
well justified even in the 
West as during the past 
winter and early spring 
Among the consequences 
is that the bunkers of the 
Westward Ho! course are 
full of water—understand- 
ing fulness in a reasonable 
sense: it does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are 
brimming over. But they 
are at least full enough to 
be giving a good deal of anxiety to the local magnates who have the ordering ot 
the course. They are beginning to ask themselves whether the water will be 
gone by the first days of June, for the amateur championship. If not. what 
a bore! They are talking of pumping the water out. No doubt this could be 
done—at a price ; perhaps a price which would make it hardly worth the doing 
At the same time, water is a recognised golfing hazard: the man who was in 
water once in a bunker would know that there was water in that bunker the next 
time he came to it. It might be suggested that a certain mark, such as one 
of the ridge pebbles white-washed into stronger visibility, might be sct at the 
most conspicuous margin of any bunker which held water, so that the stranger 
might be warned. But perhaps water-logged bunkers will be held a valuable 
argument by those who think that the ball might be usefully standardised by 
the test of floating, like a witch. Such bunkers would supply an argument, 
at all events, against the use of sinking balls. But, after all, there are many 
weeks between now and June, and if the weather will only behave itself, all this 
water should die away of evaporation and save the necessity for any heroi 
measures. 

Tue Great Merit or Westwarp Ho! 


Westward Ho! was one of the first courses to teach the virtue and value 
of that shot which we have all since learnt to appreciate—the shot which places 
the ball so as to leave an easy, or not an impossible, shot for the next. It se 
happened, at many of the holes, in the old days, that you had to hit your drive 
so far, and no farther, because if you went too far you went into trouble beyond 
that which you were immediately concerned with carrying. Yet this did not 
require the taking of a short club from the tee, because the drive was 
over ridges of sandhills, or beds of rushes so disposed that the fairway beyond 
them lay diagonally to the straight line across them, and, therefore, it was at 
your option to cut the corner wide or narrow. And, of course, the bigger you 
took the hazard, the nearer you were to the hole for the next shot. This prin 
ciple has been carried out, of set purpose, by some of the more sapient of our 
modern course constructors ; but on the old Westward Ho! course we found 
it there, ready made for our edification, and it was a good school to learn in 
on that account, among others 
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Herp’s Goop Form. 

I was beginning to have an idea that the open championship would 
this year be won by one or other of the younger school, of which the most 
promising exponents, perhaps, are Ray and Duncan; but that idea has 
been rather dispelled by what I saw of Herd’s play in a_ friendly 
match at Coombe Hill lately. My notion of the probability of one of the 
younger men asserting himself, as surely one of them some day must, was 
based on the idea that the older men were not: still "quite as good as they 
have been. But I never saw Herd play better. I do not think he ever 
did play better than he is playing now, and he is, by a year or two, older 
than any of the others who are quite up at the top of the tree. It will 
be remembered that he was among several of those who seemed to have last 
year’s open championship for the taking, but threw it away when nearly 
home in the last round. He is hitting the ball a very long way indeed, 
with that heavy club of his, and the pause at the top of the swing which 
must certainly be a great aid to his accuracy. His short game seldom 
fails him, and he is full of confidence. So if he is thus, why should those 
who have a year or two the better of him not show up as well as ever 
they did? I believe the young men will have to wait a while yet. In 


LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HEN in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest” the entrance 
of the cell opens and discovers Ferdinand and 
Miranda playing at chess, the modern spectator 
is apt to think that the two ardent lovers had 
chosen a slow game. He may contrast the 
austere Milton playing with the tangles of Nezra’s hair; for 
chess is regarded only by those who do not play it as a dull 
amusement. But the old hand at it thinks very differently. 
Ten to one he has given it up because so intense is the interest 
it evokes that the ardent player often finds himself exchanging 
spectral knights and rooks when he should be soundly sleeping. 
In extreme cases the concentrated effort which chess necessitates 
ends in madness. As many chess-plavers as poets have died 
insane. But to those who can take the game lightly, it has no 
such terrors, and among these must be numbered the late 
Professor Willard Fiske, an American teacher and man of letters, 
who died in 1905. Between fifty and sixty years ago, he edited 
the Chess Monthly for a period of three vears, and contri- 
buted to it many tales and sketches, of which a selection, with 
additions from his later work, has now been published under 
the title Chess Tales (Longmans). They are very mixed in 
character, but all have the attraction exercised by a highly 
cultivated scholar, who is shown riding his favourite hobby 
in his hours of leisure. For it must be remembered that the real 
work which Mr. Fiske performed was in connection with 
University development in the United States, the cause of Civil 
Service reform, and the improvement of the conditions of 
Icelandic and Egyptian civilisation. These serious pursuits 
may very likely have had the effect of preventing him from 
attaining to the position of a master in chess; but they add 
in a manner not easily defined to the charm of this 
miscellany. In it we come into contact with a chess enthusiast, 
who at the same time has broad sympathies and wide knowledge, 
so that his exposition of the game is subsidiary to the stores 
of literary gossip connected with it. One of the best chapters 
is that devoted to “‘ Chess in English Verse.” It is plain that 
Chaucer, who, among other things, must have been in his 
lighter moments one of the merriest bards in the annals of 
English literature, must have had a profound knowledge of 
chess, as a reference to his “ Booke of the Duchesse ”’ will show. 
In the days of Good Queen Bess, Nicholas Breton wrote a long 
poem descriptive of “the chesse play.”” The following is the 
verse devoted to the Bishop : 


The Bishop he is a wittie braine, 
That chooseth crossest pathes to pace: 
And evermore he pries, with paine, 
To see who seekes him most disgrace : 
Such straglers when he findes astraie, 
He takes them up, and throws awaie. 


In 1614, Arthur Saul published “‘ The Famous Game of Chesse- 
play,” in which he exalted the merits of this particular mystery 
at the expense of cards and dice, which led, as he crudely put 
it, to “ flat beggary in the end.” 

But more interesting than any writing about chess are the 
jottings of the professor about the people who played it. It 
has ever been the favourite game with great soldiers, and there 
are few comparisons more hackneyed than that of the strategy 
of battle and the strategy of the chequered board. The name 
of the great Napoleon comes to the mind at once in this con- 
nection, and those who havé studied his games, a collection of 
which was once made and published in one of our contem- 
paries by a modern expert, will see the most curious analogy 
between his incessant search after brilliance at chess and in 
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a recent round at Coombe Hill, Herd did the three short holes on the 
outgoing half in six—one to the first, two to the next and three to the last. 
SHELTERING DuRING AN ECLIPSE. 

There appear to be all the elements of a very pretty problem for the Rules 
of Golf Committee in the competition for the Lord Warden Cup at Rye. This 
has been fixed to take place on April 17th, and now some diligent reader of 
Whitaker’s Almanack has discovered that on that day at eleven minutes past 
twelve more than nine-tenths of the sun will be obscured by an eclipse. It will 
be highly diverting for those who draw early times, and so finish their rounds 
by twelve o’clock, to have their less fortunate competitors plunged in Stygian 
darkness at an acute crisis ; perhaps just at the moment when that last terrible 
tee shot has to be played over the last terrible black-boarded bunker. That 
is presuming this to be a genuine eclipse, of which I have some doubt; our 
English eclipses are so disappointing. There is a well-known and salutary rule 
which forbids players in a medal competition to suspend their efforts and take 
shelter ; but those who made the rule probably never contemplated an eclipse. 
To the golfer the word “ Eclipse” merely signifies an old ball, hard, heavy 
and of a yellowish colour, once the rival of the “ Silvertown,” 
vanished from the scenes of its triumphs. B.D. 


TURE. 


the more serious game of war. He was not a great player, but 
a most fascinating one, with “a little bit of Morphy” in his 
composition. Morphy remains to this day the star of American 
chess. Professor Fiske came greatly under his influence, for 
he used to annotate games for the Chess Monthly under 
his editorship, and the two enjoyed a close friendship. Perhaps 
it would not be unfair to describe the professor as Morphy’s 
pupil in the game. Charles XII. of Sweden was a greater 
expert at chess than Napoleon. Mr. Fiske tells an astonishing 
story about him at Bender; but it probably owes a great deal 
to the writer’s imagination. It was after his defeat at Poltowa 
that the Swedish King sought refuge at a little island on the 
Dniester, where he stayed for three years and a-half, fortifying 
his encampment and defending the position against the Turks 
and Tartars. Mr. Fiske’s story describes an encounter at chess 
with Christian Albert Grothusen. It is a very clever story, in 
which “ the lion of Sweden”’ is represented as playing his game 
while every now and then an enemy’s bullet removes a piece 
from the board. It may be described as a clever and ingenious 
gloss upon a hint from Voltaire. There is more fact to go upon 
in the sketches of the Café de la Regence, which is known to 
all chess-players as the favourite resort of Philidor, who seems 
to have devoted his time between chess and music. At that 
period it must have been a very fashionable game in Paris. 
Benjamin Franklin when in that city used to play chess regularly 
with many of its best exponents, women as well as men. It is 
not known with any certainty what skill he attained to. Mr. 
Fiske would fain, though on no very solid-looking ground, 
place him well up in the second class but he admits that : 


now long since 


We have not even any reliable information of his degree of skill as a player 
Many are fond of citing him with Leibnitz, Rousseau and Euler, as persons 
gifted with splendid talents and acute intellects, who tried in vain to become 
adepts at the game. 


That Franklin wrote an essay on ‘‘ Morals of Chess’ does not 
signify much, because, as Robert Louis Stevenson found out to 
his great surprise, those who know least of a subject often write 
best about it. Readers of Stevenson will remember that a 
book he found, written about the sea by a man who had neve 
made a voyage in his life, was the greatest favourite among the 
sailors. Franklin’s mind was one very likely to toy with the 
game, as may be seen from the passage quoted by our author : 

“ The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement ; several very valuable 
qualities of the mind, useful in the course of human life, are to be acquired and 
strengthened by it, so as to become habits ready on all occasions: for life is 
a kind of chess.” 


Of the man who was English champion in Morphy’s time, Mr. 
Fiske has not much good to say; yet Howard Staunton must 
be described as a first-class mind of his time. He was a witty, 
clever and ingenious conversationalist ; he did solid work in 
Shakespearian criticism, and his handbook on chess is the best 
work of its kind ever published. We say this in full knowledge 
that it cannot be recommended to the young players of to-day, 
because since the time of its author so much more knowledge 
has been brought to bear upon the various openings ; but if 
would be impossible to improve on the plan and method adopted 
by Staunton, and if the bones of the book were to be used by 
a modern expert, who would substitute the knowledge of to-day 
for that of Staunton’s time, it would still be the standard work 
on chess. Mr. Fiske’s objection to Staunton arose from the 
latter’s refusal to meet Morphy on the occasion of his famous 
visit to London. This is the only little bit of temper shown by 
an otherwise most amiable writer. The Chess Tales will interest 
all who are interested in humanity, as well as please the 
chess-player. 
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ANIMAL LIFE. 


Reptiles, Amphibia, Fishes, and Lower Chordata. Edited by J. 1 
Cunningham, M.A. (Methuen.) 


CONSIDERING what an extremely difficult task it must be to deal with the 
life histories and relationships of a number of classes of the animal kingdom, 
in a book ot only five hundred pages of large type, the authors are to be con 
gratulated on having succeeded in treating their subjects in an entertaining 
as well as instructive manner, which will certainly appeal to the many in quest 
of such information in a small compass. Mr. Lydekker is responsible for the 
reptiles, Mr. Cunningham for the amphibia and fishes, and Professor Arthur 
Thomson for the lower chordata. Mr. G. A. Boulenger’s name also appears 
in connection with the chapters on the amphibia, but we are informed that his 
sole share in the work is the chapter on the breeding habits of batrachia, or, as 
the editor prefers to call them, amphibia. Unlike the few existing books in 
which a systematic order is followed, these animals are here dealt with collectively 
in various chapters, under such headings as ‘“ Conditions of Life,” ‘ Coloration 
and its Interpretation,” “ Adaptation to Special Ends,” etc., a felicitous 
manner of presenting the subject. In the chapter bearing the latter title, the 
“ spitting habits of various snakes are alluded to, the Gaboon viper (Bitis 
gabonica) being stated to eject its venom to a considerable distance. The habit, 
however, does not appear ever to have been recorded in this species, or, in fact, 
any member of the viper family, with the exception of the Cape viper 
where it is said to consist of nothing more than a dribble. The author 
quotes Mr. H. L. Jameson on the subject, who remarks that the “ spitting 
habits of the ring-hals (Sepedon hwmachates), although well known by the 
colonists, is often discredited by European naturalists. It may, therefore, 
be of interest to mention that a number of specimens received last summer 
by the Zoological Society cover the glass pane of their cages with their venom 
in their attempt to“ spit ” at the visitors. The writer of this review has himself 
on more than oné dccasion received a jet full in the face from one of these snakes 
from a distance of over four feet. In another chapter the spur-like vestiges 
of the hind limbs of the boa family are dealt with, those of the Indian python 
being stated to be so small that they are scarcely visible, even in specimens 
twenty feet in leagth. This is, however, erroneous, for they are highly developed 
in the males of this species, often measuring more than a quarter of an inch in 
length. If the author of this assertion had himself handled these creatures, 
he might have received quite a gash in the hand, inflicted by the “ claws” 
of even small specimens. 


Here, as in most existing works, the poisonous properties of the opisthoglyphs, 
or back-fanged snakes, are stated to be feeble, and only sufficiently great to 
paralyse the small animals upon which they feed. It is now known, however, 
that at least one member of this division is extrenely venomous, as the bite of 
Dispholidus typus, a South African tree-snake, has caused serious accidents, 
and even death, in man rhe fallacy of regarding all opisthoglyph snakes as 
more or less harmless is due to the fact that in the majority of cases the person 
bitten feels no ill effects whatsoever; this is due to the fangs, which are 
situated at the extreme back of the jaw, not being brought into use at all, only 
the front teeth entering the flesh. The author remarks under the chapter 
bearing the title of “‘ Food and Growth” that the skinks of the genus Tiliqua, 
judging from the nature of their teeth, are herbivorous ; he may be interested 
to hear that the specimens at the Zoological Gardens are fed on a diet of meat 
and worms as well as fruit. The part dealing with the amphibia is, unfortunately, 
all too short, being disposed of in five chapters. In one of these—‘ Distribution 
and Habits '’—salt is stated to be fatal to amphibia, the eggs and larva being 
killed by even at per cent. solution. Mr. Cunningham has forgotten, however, 
that our natterjack toad frequents sandy dunes close to the sea, and often 
breeds in brackish water; there are others besides among both the genera 
Bufo and Rana which resort to water of a certain salinity for the purpose of 
depositing their eggs. Another point which calls for correction is the statement 
that the sense-organs in the skin of Amphibia are never enclosed in tubes, and 
that they disappear altogether in the Anura. The photograph of the dorsal 
aspect of the smooth-clawed toad (Xenopus levis) on Plate XV. proves the 
contrary. It will surprise many boys who go newt-fishing, or those who keep 
these attractive creatures in aquariums, to read that the orange, black-spotted 
belly of our crested newt is characteristic of the male only. Fishes are dealt 
with more fully, the author making the most of a subject on which he is a 
recognised authority rhe book is illustrated by numerous drawings, coloured 
plates and excellent photographs. We regret, however, that more attention 
has not been given to the lettering of the illustrations, so many of the scientific 
names being misspelt. We wonder for what reason the name of the Baron 
to whom we are indebted for the restoration of the dinosaur on page 122, Fig. 8, 
has been withheld from the readers. E. G. B 


HUNTING 
The Hunting Year, by William Scarth Dixon. (London: W. J. Ham 
Smith, 1912.) 
WHEN we take up a book on hunting by Mr. Scarth Dixon, we know at once 
that we shall find much to interest us and not a little to instruct. Mr. Dixon 
has had a long practical experience, both of the sport of fox-hunting and of 
writing on it. All his life he has lived and hunted in Yorkshire, and no depart 
ment of the sport has come amiss to him. The breeding of the hunter, the 
formation of the pack, riding to hounds, the science of hunting a fox——all these 
he has studied and has written of in turn. He has written more serious books 
on hunting than the one now under consideration, but none in which the know- 
ledge of the expert, the light touch of the practised author and the enthusiasm 
of the sportsman are more happily combined. In writing of the hunting year, 
he is not least happy when dealing with those months in which there is no 
hunting at all. Take, for example, the opening chapter, describing the hunts- 
men’s talk after a puppy show, and giving incidentally and in the pleasantest 
way the main! ines of modern foxhound-breeding. Then take the last chapter— 
“A June Festivity ""—the subject being the annual dinner to keepers and earth- 
stoppers, which is not the least useful among the festivities of the hunting year. 
But the especial charm of this chapter lies in its knowledge of woodcraft. It 
has much in it to delight not only the sportsman, but the field naturalist. There 
are also scattered through the book several pithy remarks, which most of us 
may take to heart with advantage. For example: ‘“ We are out to enjoy the 
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sport, and not to find fault”; “it is false economy to put off buying till the 
moment you want a horse; if you wait till then, the horse looks so much better 
than he really is that you run the risk of a disappointment"; “‘ point-to-point 
steeplechasing is racing with slow horses instead of fast ones”; and, indeed, 
the whole chapter on point-to-point racing reminds us that Mr. Scarth Dixon, 
as beseems a Yorkshireman, has studied racing and the breeding of bloodstock, 
as well as that of the hunter and of the foxhound. Altogether this is a capital 
little book, which we shall enjoy when the days come, as they certainly will 
shortly, when all that is left to us of hunting is to read about it. 
SELL’S WORLD'S PRESS 

IN the thirty-first volume of this excellent Press guide perfection seems to grow 
more perfect. The very fullest information is given with regard to the products, 
industries, etc., of each county throughout the United Kingdom ; and in regard 
to towns we have their market days, distances from London, industries and all 
that an advertiser wishes to know. The arrangement of the newspapers is 
admirable, so that the work is easy of reference ; and a feature that adds greatly 
to its usefulness is the revised list of the principal papers in the British Dominions 
Beyond the Seas. It is a work which is a necessary adjunct to the library table 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Beggars and Sorners, by Allan McAulay. (The Bodley Head.) 
“BEGGARS AND SORNERS” should find many appreciative readers. It 
is a Dutch romance with a Jacobite flavour to it, the time being that closely 
following on the ’45 Helen Murray, a young Scotswoman of lively and pungent 
humour, supposedly suffering from blighted affections, is sent to Amsterdam 
by her father, Mr. Murray of Moorhills. She becomes the guest of her father’s 
old friend, Emilius Six, a middle-aged banker of solid worth and sterling 
character, himself of Dutch and Scottish extraction, whose hospitality is 
extended to many of her Jacobite countrymen. Of no intriguing or spying bent, 
Helen Murray yet finds herself, through her rash intrepidity and a natural 
and spirited interest in the affairs of those with whom she is surrounded, drawn 
into a web of plots and counterplots, which in the end comes near to bringing 
about her destruction. There is, however, one person whose trust she has 
not lost ; and it is through him that a new life opens up for her. Mr. McAulay’s 
characterisation is excellent, and his story is a fascinating one. The brothers 
McNab, the two Highlanders, in particular impress strongly, so faithfully 
has the author caught the racial characteristics in each. This is an excellent 
novel, witty and shrewd in presentation, and of able construction. 
The Ministry of Poll Poorman, by Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. Pedder. 
(Edward Arnold.) 
THIS novel is an attempt to follow up the course of events which succeed the 
determination of Poll Burnett, upon leaving Oxford and taking orders, to 
plan out his clerical life on unorthodox and distinctly original lines. Burnett 
is not a typical young man entering the Church; his intentions in doing so 
are open to criticism, for he becomes a clergyman from sheer incapacity to 
decide upon his preference for any other career. After a few years’ experience 
of curacies, in which he earns for himself with those in authority a reputation 
for honesty, independence and usefulness, he is offered the position of Vicar 
of Dabford. It is his chance to strike out definitely on his own lines; and, 
after some consideration, he takes it. He goes down to Dabford, a little country 
town, where hitherto the clergy, impecunious and sycophantic, have accepted 
the hospitality of the wealthy and persistently winked at the claims of the 
poor. Poll Burnett proceeds to conduct himself and arrange his daily life 
as if he were an average agricultural labourer, donning the fustian and corduroy 
of the latter for convenience sake when at work in his garden. He also shows 
himself willing to associate with equal readiness with any one of his parishioners, 
irrespective of class distinctions. Altogether, with the best of intentions, he 
succeeds in giving offence to both high and low. Yet he is not to be intimi- 
dated; and the result, as may be expected, is interesting. The book is a little 
heavy, and Burnett does not enlist our sympathy; still, the idea is a good 
one, and has, on the whole, been fairly dealt with from both points of view. 


Sharrow, by Baroness Von Hutten. (Hutchinson and Co.) 

“ SHARROW ” is a clever and interesting novel in which the plot is secondary 
to the manner of telling. The charm which attracted in “‘ What Became of 
Pam” is here apparent and potent, but it cannot altogether conceal the dis- 
crepancies of the author’s indefinite intentions with regard to the ultimate 
fate of her hero, who is a young man of parts—and very pleasing parts, tov 
Sandy Sharrow enlists our sympathies and wins our affections throughout the 
course of a somewhat overlong novel, which has a tendency to meander and to 
multiply its heroines. We first meet with him as a lovable and charming 
child, full of generous and frank impulses, making his initial acquaintance 
with Sharrow, the home of his family, which there seems no possibility of his 
inheriting at any time. Gradually there creeps into his consciousness love of 
the place and a jealous, but not ignoble, revolt against the indifference to his 
inheritance shown by the cousin who is to succeed. Later, disunited from Sharrow 
through unforeseen difficulties, he promises to make a wreck of his life, but 
escapes before it is too late, having found disillusionment but without a subse- 
quent embitterment of character. The book’s close finds him unexpectedly 
in possession of Sharrow and the fulfilient of his happiness. 


Annabel and Others. by R. W. Wright-Henderson. (John Murray.) 

ANNABEL is a prig, a singularly uninteresting one, too; but the Others make 
full amends for her deficiencies. In the course of a quiet but very pleasing story, 
told in a simple and unaffected style, we come to know these Others very well. 
They are normal, commonplace, natural people; just a little characteristic 
group set in the picture with due care and a nice sense of fitness, living out their 
placid existences in a small, rather sleepy country town. There is nothing 
strenuous about them, nor yet about the hero, Old Patten, a kindly bachelor 
barrister, who, on his succeeding to property in Michendon, comes down from 
London to take possession. In the course of his so doing he becomes instrumental 
in unmasking, and later cloaking, the misdeeds of Gillespie, the local eligible 
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»achelor, whose shady transactions as solicitor to Mrs. Fairlowe and others have 


so far escaped detection. 


Without being strikingly original. this is an agreeablk 


ind refreshing book, a welcome change from the ultra-analytical problem 


novel. 


The Knightly Years, by W. M. Ardagh. (The Bodley Head.} 
A ROMANCE of the fifteenth century, stirring, savage, picturesque, but of 


ot sufficiently concentrated interest 
is an interesting character ; 
to a fitting conclusion. 

ing the principal place ? 


Hernan 
his doings make exciting reading ; 


Peraza, Governor of Gomera, 
his fate works 
But why pair him with Doramillo, his servant, in hold- 

Surely Don Hernan should have stood alone as hero ; 


he was big enough in his own way to keep the interest alive. To outline the 


story is difficult, since it is somewhat diffuse, there being several extraneous 


important happenings in jt. 


Briefly, Hernan Peraza 


having a family grudge 


against Juan Rejon concerning the enforcement of a decision of his Sovereign 
with regard to the redistribution of Hernan’s possessions-—has made himself 


odious in the eyes of those in authority. 
to make account of himself at Seville for the murder by his servants of 


He is required by Queen Isabella 


Juan 


Rejon, who has chanced to be wrecked with his wife and children on the shores 


of Gomera. 
punishment ; she is successful in so far 
that he is brought to Seville and con- 
demned to death. Hernan, to save his 
life, lends himself, while imprisoned in 
the Tower of Gold, to a deceit that 
would make him appear to be the lover 
of Dona Beatriz Bobadilla, with-whom 
King Fernando has dallied. The deceit 
is successful, and Queen Isabella, only 
too eager to credit it, arranges for the 
commuting of Hernan Peraza’s sen- 
tence, his marriage to Dona Beatriz 
and his banishment from Gomera. This 
sentence is the harder since Don Hernan 
already loves Yganagas, a Gomeran, 
who by this act of his believes herself 
no longer loved; and he is not alone 
in paying the price of his self-betrayal. 
Though ill-constructed and somewhat 
prolix, the book is extremely 
teresting ; the subject is a fine 
and the atmosphere of the time is 
admirably caught and sustained. 


in- 


one 


Dickie Dilver, by G. B. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 
AN Ottawa Valley romance 
distinctly farcical bent, Dickie Dilver 
makes amusing Mr. Burgin 
is thoroughly enjoying himself, and the 
reader may do so too if he likes to fall 
in with his humour. The hero arrives 
at Four Corners after the making of a 
wild dash for liberty, his father, the 
owner of 


Burgin 


with a 


reading. 


many millions, having one 
idea with regard to the son’s matri- 
monial settlement, and Dickie another. 
To Four Corners, in time, Dickie is 
tracked by his bride-elect, disguised as 
a squaw. He her from an 
opportune storm, and proceeds to con- 
coct 


rescues 


a story which shall account to 
Miss Pilkins, the terror of Four Corners 
for the appearance of this unknown; 


for, naturally, at the outset of the story 


THE 


= ss 
——, 


PEACOCK 


Dona Elvira, Rejon’s widow, is bent on securing Don Hernan’s 


Sy 


~, 
- 


GETTING 


he has incurred the enmity of this contributor to the Four Corners Gazette. The 


story is a diverting one, breezily told, of no depth, and with an inconsequent 


air to it that dis- 


arms criticism. 


The Thorn-bush 
Near the Door, 
by Sophie Cole. (Mills 
ind Boon.) 

THIS is a well-con- 
structed and readable 
novel. Miss Sophie 
Cole has an agreeable 
style, and has a story 
to tell. Rosamond 
Thorpe is the 
daughter of a lower- 
middle-class couple ; 
she has aspirations, 
and these lead her 
to interest herself 
in Rupert Warren- 
ler, a young artist, 
whose people live 
in the same town 
as her own. Rosa- 
mond’s father, a 
retired grocer, dis- 
countenances her 
friendship with the 


SHOWING 


OFF 
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artist; after her mother’s death he interferes between them and the girl 
follows Warrender to London. He marries her and she sits to him for his 
picture, “The Dancer.” The pair are comparatively happy, Rosamond ts 


blossoming out under the influenc? 
characteristic of 
Warrender is accused of the murder of one of his models. 


which is 


her 


husband, 


f the light-hearted and easy-guing existence 


when tragedy intrudes: Rupert 


Miss Sophie Cole 


does not unduly insist upon the effect this has upon the future happiness of 


Rosamond ; 


ordeal better for the drastic warning it has inflicted. 


but it is reasonable to presume that Warrender comes out of the 


There are several well- 


drawn characters in the hook, which, if a little sombre, is thoroughly interesting. 


[A LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS 


WILL 


BE FOUND ON PAGE 18*, 


THE PEACOCK PHEASANT. 


HE peacock pheasants, 
resemblance to the wonderful Argus pheasants, are 
among the most beautiful of all the species of the fine group 

of game-birds, and are as well suited to a life of captivity in 


aviaries as 





READY FOR 


of March 
the ground 


BEFORE THE 


any 


bird. They 


HIS DISPLAY 
to May. The 
for some hidden 





HEN. 


which 


cock 


bear many points of 


very soon become tame, are 
very hardy and readily repro- 
duce their kind in captivity. 
There are several species 
known, but the rarer kinds 
are very seldom imported, and 
when they do arrive the price 
demanded is correspondingly 
high. 

The grey peacock pheasant 
of India is not, however, par- 
ticularly scarce, and is nearly 
always represented in the 
Zoological Gardens. Its plum- 
age is mostly greyish brown, 
or, rather, brown very finely 
spotted and vermiculated with 
whitish. But every feather of 
the wing-coverts carries near 
its extremity a brilliant spot 
or eye of iridescent purplish 
blue, which is shaded ofl 
with black and white as to 
resemble a metaliic ball in a 
socket. The tail is similarly 
decorated, only, instead of 
being blue, the spots are 
green, and each feathet 
carries a pair of eyes in- 
stead of a single one. The 
female is not nearly such a 
gorgeous creature her 
mate, the spots on her wings 
being little more than black 
dots. 

To see the full beauty of 
the male peacock pheasant one 
must watch him during the 
spring when he is displaying 
his charms to his lady-love. 
The display may be seen almost 
any dav from the beginning 
’ commences scratching in 
insect, having found 
which he stands 
with head down 
andtail held 
vertically, while 
he calls his mate 
in much __ the 
same wavy as 
a hen calls hes 
chicks. 

She is often 
slow at respond- 
ing, but eventu- 
ally approaches, 
while he lowers 
his breast to the 
ground and ex- 
pands his wings 
and tail over his 
back. 

When within 
a foot or 
with a forward 
jerk of his 
head, he throws 
the morsel of 
food he is 
holding out to 


SO 


as 


seed or 





so, 
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his approaching mate, who 
promptly takes and swallows 
it, while he flattens himself 
into the form of a complete 
fan of grey thickly studded 
with glistening ocelli all ar- 
ranged in the most perfect 
order. When the display is 
at its climax the head is held 
sideways close against the 
wing, while the hen is watched 
with one eye. 

It is an extraordinary 
and wonderful performance, 
although the lady for whose 
benefit it is performed appears 
to be absolutely indifferent. 
Iwo buffish white eggs are all 
that the hen lays to a clutch, in 


a nest which is nothing but PEACOCK PHEASANTS 
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a slight depression in the 
ground, lined with a few leaves 
and twigs. In twenty-one days 
the chicks appear, and at 
once follow their mother, keep- 
ing close behind her and con- 
stantly running beneath her 
broad tail if danger threatens. 
They can be reared without 
difficulty by a bantam, or even 
in an artificially warmed “‘foster- 
mother,” the advantage of not 
allowing the peacock pheasant 
to hatch her own eggs being that 
when her eggs are taken away, 
instead of fretting over her loss, 
she soon lays another clutch. In 
fact, for her to have three or four 
clutches during the season is not 
NEWLY HATCHED. unusual. D. SETH-SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIPHTHERITIC ROUP AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—-The poultry farm was offered at ninety-five pounds and I bought it for 
ninety pounds. Eighty pounds was paid down to take occupation of the farm, and 
the remainder of the money was to be paid when I got possession of the cottage. 
Before I paid any money I remarked to the vendor that many of the fowls were 
ill, and she said that it was only the cold weather that made them mope like 
that. I insisted that it could not be the weather, as some of them looked very 
ill indeed. However, I did not think there was any infectious disease among 
them at the time, not being an expert. 1 took over the farm on March 6th, 
and during the first week I had to kill one hen, as she had the roup; several other 
chickens became ill, and I have had to give them medicine constantly. During 
the second and third weeks four cocks and one hen died, and there are others 
that will soon go as well. This morning I noticed that a great many of the fowls 
looked ill. I went and got an expert to come and look at them. He told me they 
were suffering from roup and that I would lose the lot in time, saying that 
I might check the disease for a time, but would never get rid of it. He also 
told me that they must have had it for some time before I bought them, and 
that, I think, is the reason why they were sold. The expert advised me to get 
rid of them and start on new ground. But now the only course left is for me to 
recover the money I have paid, as I should have been told that these fowls 
were suffering from this deadly disease. To-morrow morning I shall tell the 
vendor that she will have to return the monev, or else I shall be obliged to take 

legal proceedings with a view to recover the same L 
{It is difficult to give advice in such cases as this; so much depends 
on the exact circumstances. In order to succeed in an action to recover the 
purchase-money, our correspondent would have to satisfy the judge or the jury 
either that the vendor knew that the poultry were diseased at the time of sale, 
and made a false 
representation as to 
the cause of their 
condition, which 
representation de- 
ceived the  pur- 
chaser—this, we 
gather, was not the 
case here, as our 
‘ orrespondent does 
not appear to have 
believed that the 
weather was the 
cause of the sickness 
or that he inti- 
mated to the 
vendor that he was 
relying upon her 
knowledge of the 
fowls to sell him a 
poultry farm in good 
condition and suit- 
able for being 
carried on as such 
If he can establish 
this, the Court will 
probably imply an 
undertaking by the 
vendor that these 
birds were fit for 
the purpose in view 
However, we would 
not recommend our 
correspondent to 
take action without 
consulting a solicitor 
and placing th« 
whole facts and any 


documents before 





him to advise whether, under the circumstances, the general rule of law, 
caveat emptor, or that a purchaser must look after his own interests, is 
abrogated in his favour.—Ebp.] 
HINDS IN SPRING. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—Your correspondent A. J. R. Roberts is probably right about hinds 
being able to erect the white hairs on the rump at will. This is certainly tru 
of the springbuck, which can erect its hair and show a white blaze from the rump 
to the middle of the back, and close them down again so as to show only a small 
blaze round the tail. If one has time to watch them long enough at the Zoo 
one can see this done.—CHRISTINE STOCKDALE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF A HARE. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’} 

S1r,—During the course of a country ramble yesterday I happened upon one 
of those tragic incidents of Nature which only occasionally come to light. I 
observed a hare lying strangled by the side of a tangled briar bush, and at first 
sight thought some unsportsmanlike mortal had been setting a snare; but on 
examination I found that the animal had met its death by accidentally getting 
a thin trailing briar stem tightly wrapped around its neck. Possibly, in the first 
instance, there had been a loop in the briar, and after getting its head entangled, 
in a vain struggle to regain its liberty the poor animal had only further increased 
its plight, as when I found it the briar was wrapped three times round its neck 
Having my camera, I took a photograph of the most uncommon, if not 
unique, incident, and herewith enclose one, which, I think, may be of 


interest to your readers. The animal was quite warm when I found it, 
and had apparently only been dead a very short time. In its agony 


it had seized one end 
of the briar stem 
between its teeth 
and almost severed 
it. BENJAMIN 
HANLEY. 

[The account of 
this hare is extremely 
interesting ; but as it 


was impossible t 
show the manner of 
death by photo- 
graphy, we have not 
reproduced the 
excellent photograph 
which our corre- 
spondent very kindly 
sent. —Ep.] 


SHOOTING THE 
RAPIDS OF THE 
NILE. 

[To tHe Eprror.) 
Str,—The  accom- 
panying photograph 
shows some litth 
Nubian boys shoot- 
ing the rapids on the 
Nile. It was taken 
for Mr. H. C. White 

—B. W. 


TRIPLET OAK 
PLANTS. 

‘To tHe Epiror. 
Str,—I saw in last 
week’s COUNTRY 
Lire a letter from 


him, and requesting NIGERIAN BOYS SHOOTING THE RAPIDS, Mr. John W. Ellis 





























describing an acorn he had grown and which had 
divided into two separate 
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plants. I thought that it 
tight interest him to know that one I have been 
rowing has divided into three separate plants, so that 
ltogether there are six seed lobes. Each of the three 
visions has its own perfect parts equally developed 
its own well-grown plumule now two inches high 
id its own root longer than the bottle’s depth. I 
so have one like his, which has grown into 
vo plants, although one, exactly similar in 
e and appearance, and found with the 

merely a _ single plant. All three acorns came 
m the Lake District.—MARGARET WoRSDELL. 


others, 


GROWING A DAFFODIL IN WATER 
[To Tue Epitor or * Country Lire.”’] 

r,—I have enclosed a photograph of a daffodil which 
is grown in the Boys’ Council School, Newbury, in 
mnection with our Nature-study scheme. It was 
wn entirely in water, and when in bloom measured 
enty inches from the base of the bulb to the bloom. 
1eed hardly say how pleased the boys were to watch 
growth, and they readily assented to the proposal 

keep its colour, 
ings on the schoolroom wall.—CLaupeE F. 


which now 
WEBB. 


life - history in 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, WALBROOK 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country LiFe.” 

r,—The other day, for the first time, I visited A 

Stephen's, Walbrook, and _ was 

e extreme beauty of the interior and the magnificence of the carving. 

Italy, what 

ilgrimages would be made there yearly, and what an outcry would be raised 


DAFFODIL 
amazed at 
this church was in some remote city of France or 
y our art-lovers if the exterior walls were so encrusted with more modern build- 
igs as to imperil such a gem in the event of fire! But that is the plight of 
Stephen’s. Surely there are enough rich and willing men in the City of 
London to find the means to minimise the danger, and completely isolate this 
uasterpiece of Wren’s and the carver’s genius. The interior is so perfect that 
he most critical could only suggest the substitution of black and white pavement, 


like that of St. Paul's, for the existing flooring, which is possibly modern. This 


would be a vast improvement.—FRraNces L. Evans 
THE FORCE OF HABII 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lirt 

Six,—A letter in your last issue which related how an old mare, released from 
. long life of drudgery, continued mechanically to go through from force of 
habit her long-accustomed routine, has reminded me of an incident that happened 
many years ago on a South Country farm. A superannuated sheepdog had been 
chained to a kennel in a large stable-yard. In the middle of the yard was a 
In the heat of the day a Dorking cock and 
his seraglio were in the habit of taking a siesta under the granary. At my 
suggestion the old sheepdog was unchained and given the run of the yard. 


granary standing on iron staddles. 


It was not long before he discovered the fowls, and then the fun began. Old 
habit was so strong that, in default of a flock, he proceeded to 
the fowls. To their intense disgust and annoyance, expressed in voluble 
would drive them from their shelter and out of the yard. With 
tongue lolling out he would trot behind them, to and fro, in true professional 
sheepdog style, driving, patiently but firmly, the outraged and protesting 
This done, he would come back to the yard and lie 


shepherd 2g 


tones, he 


birds into the road. 


down. Presently the fowls would reappear by twos and threes and return to 


the shade of the granary. 
would jump up and hustle them, inexorably, into the road again, repeating 
the operation all day long, until at last the fowls, grown weary of his 


J. R.H. 


No sooner were they assembled than the old dog 


persecution, went elsewhere. 


FHE FAT-TAILED SHEEP OF 


[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 


INDIA. 


Sir,—I enclose photographs of the Dumba, or fat-tailed sheep of India, which 
thought would prove of interest to your readers as showing a type very different 
from the Somaliland breed de- 
picted in your issue of March 23rd. 
The so-called “tail” of this 
breed is far larger than that of 
the Somali sheep, and to appre- 
ciate its full extent, reference 
should be made to the accom- 
panying photograph showing 
the back view of the animal, 
in which the full extent of the 
“tail” is defined by having a 
cloth placed underneath. 
Although the popular name of 
“ fat-tailed” has been given 
to many of these curious sheep, 
yet in many cases, and 
especially in connection with 
the two varieties in question, 
it would be more correct to 
call them  fat-rumped 
for on close examination it 
will be found that the tail 
proper from the 
rump. The 
characterised 


sheep, 


grows 


swellings of the 





Dumba sheep is 
by having the fatty portions 


FAT 





COUNTRY 


GROWN IN 
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° 
of the rump divided into two portions, or lobes, at 
the lower extremity, whereas in the Somaliland sheep 


this feature is absent.—W. S. Berripce, V.Z.S 


*““HE-BA-LALILOO,” HE BAS! LA LE LOUP 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Lullabies are the oldest sort of nursery rhyme ; 
they were used to lull or soothe a fractious child. 


Halliwell gives in his *“ Popular Rhymes” as one of 


the earliest, 1583, in the play of ** Philotimus ’ 


Jac ke, 


Trylle the ball againe, my 
And be contente to make some play, 

And I will lull thee on my lappe, 
With hey be bird now say me naye 


The lullaby I like most—both words and music may be 
obtained from Johnson's ‘* Musical Museum "’— is : 


O can ye sew cushions, and can ye sew sheets ? 
And can ye sing Bal-lu-loo when the bairn greets 
And hee and ba birdie, and hee and ba lamb: 
And hee and birdie, my bonnie wee lamb.” 


Here the music changes to a livelier measure : 


Hee O, wee O, what would I do wi’ you 
Black’s the life that I lead wi’ you ? 


’ 


Owre mony o’ you, little for to gie you: 


Hee O, wee O, what would I do wi’ you ? 
Next in interest to lullabies are songs used by tlu 


nurse to interest a fractious child rhe last line often 


WATER is spoken in a louder tone, and the small weeper ha 
to repay the singer by kisses. Many of these have 
been already published, but, as far as I am aware, this, which was used 


when we 


but has forgotten two of the lines near the end. 


were children, has not been. 


My mother wrote out the following 


Perhaps some of your Scotch 


readers may be able to fill up the blank : 


As I gied by yon ingle, 

I heard I dinna ken what, 

\e auld wife said to anither, 
lou’ fa’ yer weary cat 

lou’ fa’ yer weary cat, 

She’s cost me muckle unease, 
She’s suppit my wee drap milk 
An’ guzzled my wee bit cheese 
She’s guzzled my wee bit cheese, 
() butter she’s left me nane 
She’s seared the hen on the nest 
And she’s faun (fallen) in the watering stan 


Ihe last verse ends with : 


She’s fuffed at our guid man 





The height of impudence! I remember another of four lines rhe nurse 


touches each of 


the child’s features in turn : 


Brow, brow brenty, 
Cheek, cheek cherry, 
Nose, nose droppy 
Mouth, mouth merry. 


Come, pay me, sir, come, pay me, sit 


his ending is the same as the well-known 


which is given in Robert Chambers’ ‘* Popular Rhymes of Scotland.” 


John Smith, a falla’ fine, 
Can ve shoe this horse of mine ? 


sefore 


finishing this letter, which, perhaps, is not quite suitable for Country Luirt 


1 will add a curious manner of spelling ‘“ Habakkuk.” In old days 
in h was termed "anaan(* ah”),a bas in“ nib.” k(" nick’), uw (“ 00” 
Having got this into your head, the spelling sounded thus: An “ick” and 


na” 6 Sa 


‘ nick.”"—C. H. 


nib” and an “ ah,”’ a “ nick” and a “ nick,” 


M 


and an “‘ 0o0”’ and 


JOuUNSTON! 


a 
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HIBERNATION OF THE HUMMING-BIRD HAWK-MOTH 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.) 
Sir,—I hope you wil) be able to find room in your paper for this letter, which 
On Sunday 
March 31st, in the evening, I found, on a window in a room in our house, 
1 humming-bird bawk-moth (Macroglossa_stellatarum) I believe that 
instances of its  hiber 


may interest those of your readers who are entomologists 


nation are not very 
common, and so this one 
may, perhaps, be recorded 
with advantage. 1 may 
say that the moth was 
an exceptionally good 
specimen, and might very 
well have just emerged 
from its chrvsalis 
W. A, Frooks 


EDIBLE WILD HERBS 
To THe Eptror 

Sir,—It seems a pity that 
our country-folk in the 
South should not have a 
better knowledge of the 
good things that are to be 
had for the pluc king by the 
roadside and in the hedges 
and wild places. They ENJOYING 
know better in the North 

I was playing golf the other day at Coombe Hill with Herd, who lately came ther 
from Huddersfield. He pointed to some nettles as we went along, and said, 
‘They wouldn't be there long if it was in Yorkshire.” 
said the people would eat them. I have never eaten nettles, but have often 


I asked why, and he 


heard that certain varieties were very good and very wholesome when cooked 
like spinach. I asked Herd if it was any particular variety or species of nettk 
that they ate in Yorkshire ; but he said that they were all good when they were 
young, and very wholesome. So is it not a pity that our Southern folk should 
They might at least be worth trying. Then young 
bracken is said to be very good eating also, and to be a favourite Japanese 
dish. No doubt there are many more of the wild herbs that would be good 
on table but which are neglected. Perhaps Mr. Eustace Miles might help to 


neglect them as they do ? 


make them known Horace HutcHiInson 


THE MEDAILLE D’OR APPLE. 
(To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—I have recently received several enquiries as to the merits of the cider 
apple Medaille d’Or, one of these enquiries coming from Canada. Practicallv 
the cause of the introduction of this French variety of apple was due to the visit 
of the Bath and West of 
England Society’s committee 
to Frahce to study the cider 
industry there. This variety 
of cider apple came back with 
a tremendous reputation, 
mainly on its analytical 
results With such a boom 
behind it, the popularity of 
the variety was assured, and 
it was propagated freely by 
all cider-growing nurserymen 
and by farmers who could 
secure a few grafts. And 
what has been the result ? 
The tree is undoubtedly a 
free bearer ot the _ trace 
variety, the fruit clustering 
round the branches packed 
as close as a Frenchman's 
trace of onions. When about 
half developed, trouble com- 
mences. he wood of the 
tree much resembles the well 
known snap willow as regards 
brittleness, and it is not 
at all unusual to come along 
in the morning and find half 
of the branches broken down 
during the _ night, more 
especially so after a rainfall 
Then the remaining fruit is 
shaken off to save the other 
branches; but next year the 
same trouble is experienced 
If the tree is headed back to 
make a restart to form a 
head balance, trouble is ob- 
tained in getting a growth- 
bud, and with the few shoots 
that do come there is again 
trouble. Then, when a few 
apples have been secured, what has been the result? I have judged some 
thousands of samples of cider at English shows, but I have never yet been able 
to award a prize to Medaille d’Or cider ; and though I have asked many other 
judges, the reply has been the same—they have not met with it, or else it has 
been clean out of the running. Now, as this variety is included in many recom- 
mendations as to the varicties of apples to plant for cider orchards, I would 
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advise all those who have not planted it to refrain irom doing so, and to those 
who have, to head-graft it on to another variety.—EtprED WALKER. 


COWS ON THE SEASHORE. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Ltre.”’) 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph is of what I consider a most interesting 
yet uncommon sight. It 
was taken at Barmouth 
last summer, and is of 
two cows, which 
appeared to enjoy a 
sojourn by the sad sea 
waves aS much as we 
human beings. The field 
in which they were kept 
was some little distance 
away, but whenever the 
opportunity arose from 
such causes as the gate 
being left Open, which 
was very often, these 
cows would make their 
way to the sea and wade 
and bathe in it, then li 
down on the sands for a 
sun bath, and showed 
evidence of as much enjoy- 
ment in it as the numer 
ous people who were doing 
the same thing round about. It must have been for the baths they came, for 
there was nothing about to eat or drink except the sea-water.—W. CecIL 
WILKINSON 


SEA-BREEZI 


THE BRANDING OF HOUNDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirr.’’) 
Sir,—I am endeavouring to obtain information regarding the custom of 
branding hounds for an iconography of ancient hunting, and should be very 
glad to receive any information on the matter beyond the scanty details | 
have been able to collect. The custom o marking hounds by applying a brand 
on their ribs seems to have originated in Germany in the first half of th 
eighteenth century and then to have spread to England. The earliest instance 
I have come across is the engraving | would beg you to reproduce if space car 
be spared for it. It is cut from a large map depicting a district in Saxon, 
which that great Nimrod and autocratic ruler Augustus III., King of Poland 
and Elector of Saxony, had reserved for his Par Force Hunting, as the pursuit 
of the stag was then called. The hound here depicted shows on his ribs th 
mark of the crossed swords, which was also used for the Meissner porcelain, 
as it is perhaps needless to point out. On the death of this monarch 
in the same year in which 
terminated the unfortunat: 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63 
that had brought such dirs 
misfortunes upon Saxony, the 
custom seems to have died 
out, for 1 have not come across 
any later us abroad of such 
marks for hounds. In England 
it seems to have prevailed 
until well into the last century, 
and the following three prints 
of English hounds show this 
The first, so far as rareness is 
concerned, is one depicting the 
Raby Pack after a painting 
by H. B. Chalon, engraved 
(mezzotint) by William Ward 
(1765-1826). Among the dozen 
or so of hounds, the names 
of ten of whom are given in 
the margin, there are two 
bearing a large brand roughl\ 
resembling a small “d.”" The 
print is dated April 20th 
1814, and it exists also in a 
coloured state, being one of 
the rarest of its kind. Th: 
second instance is a_ simila 
print, also after Chalon 
representing a pack some «/ 
which bear the brand “S.” 
It is dedicated to Sir Mar! 
Masterman Sykes, Bart., and 
was published in York by | 
Wolstenholme The third 
shows hounds branded “ B.” 
It is entitled “‘ Philip Payne,” 
huntsman to the Duke ol 
Beaufort, and is dedicated 
IN SAXONY IN 1741 by Th. R. Davis. “ Student 
of the Royal Academy, 
London,” after a picture by his own hand. It is engraved by Charles 
Turner (1773-1857). Now, what I should like to know is whether any of 
your readers happen to know of any other instances, whether there exists 
any literature on the matter and when to their own knowledge occurred 
the earliest and the latest instance of this curious custom.—-Wittiam A, 
Batiire-Grouman, Schloss Matzen, Tyrol. 





